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HERMATHENA 


A STUDY IN CHRISTIAN PERFECTION 
(Continued from the May Issue, 1957} 


Jeremy Taylor, who has argued this matter at con- 
siderable length in his Unum Necessarium (1665), holds 
that although perfection (‘ perfection of degrees’ ®) is a 
condition proper only to the heavenly life, all true Christians 
already possess such a measure of it (‘ perfection of state ’ %) 
as is consonant with their own aptitudes and opportunities, 
both temporal and spiritual.®% It should be observed, 
however, that if at this point he reflects the teaching of 
St. Augustine,“ he has nevertheless seen fit to reject the 
Augustinian tradition on original sin. He is against the 
Pelagians ‘ affirming that Adam did us no hurt by his 
sin, except by his example,’® it is true ; but his inter- 
pretation of Article IX and also the Scriptures on which 
it is based leads him to contrast ‘evangelical’ or 
‘Christian perfection’ ®? with human imperfection rather 
than with sin. And he insists that spiritual growth is a 
necessary condition of our spiritual life : ‘in this world we 
cannot arrive thither, but in this life we must always be 
going thither ;’ and ‘a man’s heart and eye may be in 


91 Works, Eden’s edition, vol. vii, p. 37. 

92 Jb., p. 45. 93 Jb., p. 41. 

94 R. Newton Flew, The Idea of Perfection in Christian Theology, p. 193, 
says of St. Augustine that ‘ we may see that his whole theology is essentially 
perfectionist, because his leading idea is that of the Summum Bonum, 
which in some measure may be enjoyed and possessed in this world.’ 

95 Jb., p. 328. Cf. p. 332 : ‘The following of Adam,’ that is, ‘the doing 
as he did, is actual sin, and in no sense can it be original sin.’ 

96 Jb., p. 41. 87 Ib., p. 38. 
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heaven, that is, in the state of perfection, long before he 
sets his feet upon the golden threshold.’ 

Human nature, Taylor explains, is rightly reckoned 
imperfect, because of itself it cannot reach its heavenly 
goal. Considered within the context of the natural order 
of being to which it belongs, human nature may be 
perfect ; ®* but recognizing its inherent inability to mount 
up to the ‘supernatural end’ set before it by God, we 
must pronounce it ‘insufficient and imperfect,’1 ‘de- 
fective,’ 1°! ‘weak’! and ‘miserable.’ In the beginning, 
however, it was not so: for to Adam God gave spiritual 
gifts and graces sufficient to ensure him an immortal 
destiny, if only he had been satisfied to employ them; 
but by a single act of deliberate disobedience he forfeited 
the supernatural means to his supernatural end. That 
was the punishment inflicted upon him ; and though God 
has not continued down through the ages to punish his 
entire posterity on his account, He has seen fit to decree 
that in consequence of his sin every man born into the 
world is born to die.!% Adam’s sin, in short, ‘hath left us 
in pure naturals, disrobed of such aids extraordinary ’ 1% 
as he once enjoyed. 

But our plight is much more serious than the account 
so far given would imply : for to his own congenital imper- 
fection, Taylor tells us, each person has added his own 
quota of sin, and on that score has come to deserve the 
death that already awaits him. And in order to appreciate 
fully his doctrine of perfection, it is essential to bear in 
mind his insistence that speaking strictly sin pertains to 
one of our faculties alone, viz., the will. ‘Sin is seated 


- 


88:70... p. 37. 99 Tb., p. 269; p. 332. 100 Jb., p. 269. 

101 7b,, p. 275. 102 7b., p. 316. 

103 Jb., p. 262. Cf. iv, p. 119 : * God fitted horses and mules with strength, 
bees and pismires with sagacity, harts and hares with swiftness, birds 
with feathers and a light airy body ; and they all know their times, and 
are fitted for their work, and regularly acquire the proper end of their 
creation ; but man, that was designed to an immortal duration and the 
fruition of God for ever, knows not how to obtain it.’ 

104 Jb., p. 250. 105 Jb., p. 319. 106 Jb., p. 250; p. 288. 
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in the will, it is an action, and transient,’ he affirms, ‘ and 
when it dwells or abides, it abides no where but in the 
will by approbation and love, to which is naturally con- 
sequent a readiness in the inferior faculties to obey and 
act accordingly ; and, therefore, sin does not infect our 
mere natural faculties, but the will only, and not that 
in the natural capacity, but in its moral only.’?% The 
instinctive side of our nature, therefore, turns out to be 
thoroughly wholesome in itself: it has been adapted in 
every department of its working to fulfil a good end ; ‘ for 
the natural desire was first put into us by God, and, 
therefore, could not be evil.’1°§ But upon our natural 
appetites, desires and inclinations God has imposed certain 
restrictions in order that ‘we might give Him something 
of our own,’ !® at some cost to ourselves "° and learn to 
preter Him before ourselves.""! Here, then, with the consent 
of the will, is sin’s inlet ;"? and though ‘ every passion 
of the soul is a spring and a shower, a parent and a nurse 
to sin,’ 43 ‘ the will is the only fountain and proper principle 
of sin.’1 It follows that while ‘ concupiscence, or the 
first motions and inclinations to sin, is called sin, and said 
to have the nature of sin,’ 1! it is ‘an evil, as a weak eye 
is, but not a sin, if we speak properly, till it be consented 
to.’ 46 The pre-moral character of concupiscence, according 
to Taylor, becomes apparent from the consideration that 
had it not been at work in Adam, he could not have 
sinned.!? 

Where, then, shall perfection be found? Taylor’s 
answer would be that perfection adheres primarily to the 
will of the regenerate man ; for if a carnal man sins with 
his will, one who lives ‘in the Spirit’ wills to love God 
with his whole heart and soul and mind ; and if sin means 

107 Jb., p. 258. Cf. p. 279: ‘to what purpose is our reason above, and 
our affections below, if they were not to minister to and attend upon 
the will ?’ 

108 Jb., p. 277. Cf. p. 335. 109 7b., p. 277. 110 Jb., p. 374. 
111 Jb., p. 335. 112 Jb. p. 289; p. 336; p. 352. 


113 Jb., p. 28. 114 Jb,, p. 381. 116 Jb., p. 249. 
116 7b., p. 289. 117 Jb., p. 251; p. 275; p. 311; p. 335. 
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disobeying Him and turning from Him to the creature,"® 
the regenerate man’s delight is in God’s law, ‘ not only 
with his mind approving, but with his will choosing the 
duties and significations of the law.’14® He is adamant 
on the point that the Christian ideal cannot fail to dominate 
and prevail in one whose will remains fortified by God’s 
grace. To deny or even to doubt this is tantamount to 
questioning the saving truth of Christ’s religion. ‘ God,’ 
he writes, ‘ does not exact of us what is not possible to be 
done ;’ ##° ‘there is by those assistances which are given 
in the gospel, ability to keep the commandments 
evangelical ; #4 and ‘there are powers enough, that is, 
arguments and endearments, helps and sufficient motives 
to enable us to resist the strongest temptation in the 
world.’ 122 

There will be occasions, however, we must soberly 
allow, when opportunity for choosing the good and the 
decent deliberation which should properly precede that 
choice will be denied us ; for we are apt to be taken suddenly 
by surprise, liable to pressure from alternating pathological 
conditions, necessarily fallible, and for ever certain to be 
harassed by our own natural impulses, which, though in 
themselves innocent, are in some instances clean contrary 
to the Divine will and our honest and settled convictions.}*3 

What should be said regarding the involuntary 
aberrations of one who has continued to devote himself 
wholly and entirely to the service of God ; and of instances 
of imperfect behaviour in the career of a good man striving 
steadfastly after that complete perfection that shall be ? 
Taylor’s treatment of this question falls under the head of 
“sins of infirmity ;’ and he warns against ‘a popular 
mistake ’ 12 which supposes that moral lapses on the 
part of a spiritually immature and irresolute person can be 
so called. By ‘sins of infirmity’ he means ‘such sins 


118 Jb., p. 108. 119 Jb., p. 370. 120 Jb., p. 32. 
121 Jb,, p. 34. 122 Jb., p. 363. 
123 [b., pp. 26-27; p. 277; pp. 284 ff. 124 Jb., p. 373 
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which in the whole, and upon the matter, are unavoidable, 
and therefore excusable : such which can consist with the 
state of grace, that is, such which have so much irregularity 
in them as to be sins, and yet so much excuse and pity 
as that by the covenant and mercies of the gospel they shall 
not be exacted in the worst of punishments, or punished 
with eternal pains, because they cannot with the greatest 
moral diligence wholly be avoided.’!%> He hedges this 
description about with sundry qualifications : consent and 
deliberation must be absent,!*> though if, as in the case of 
something done by surprise, there should be ‘ some little 
mixture of choice,’ !2* God will not be severe; and ‘a 
criminal action ’ will be far less likely to mar a good man’s 
life than will the omission of duties,!*? though if he should 
err, it will be only ‘in a small matter,’ #8 

If God had been satisfied to demand less than per- 
fection, we should have been in danger of availing ourselves 
too lightly of the privileges of the new ‘covenant of 
repentance ;’ °° and our Lord’s charge, Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect, 
obliges us to endeavour after ‘ perfection of degrees,’ 14 
even though we shall not know it until we reach the 
hereafter. ‘In this world we cannot arrive thither, but 
in this life we must always be going thither.’'*! That 
charge obliges also to a holy life in the Christian sense 
(‘ perfection of state %?), free from every defect (‘ per- 
fection of parts’ 1%), persevering and ‘ growing all the 
way.’ 483 It obliges also to specified actions, which ‘ suppose 
a man to have passed through the first and beginning 
graces ’ 184—-willingness to suffer persecution for Christ’s 
sake, showing mercy, and loving one’s enemies. 

We shall take leave of Jeremy Taylor by quoting a 
paragraph of simple eloquence from the Unum Necessarium 


125 Jb., p. 373. 126 Tb., p. 375. 127 [b., p. 374. 
128 Jb., p. 376. 129 [b., p. 36. 130 St. Matt. v, 48. 
131 Works, vii, p. 37. 132 Ib., p. 38. 133 Jb., p. 39. 


134 Jb., p. 41. 
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in which, though fully cognizant of recalcitrant facts, he 
counsels us to be strong and courageous. 


‘Endeavour to do what can never be done : that is, to 
cure all thy infirmities. For this is thy victory, for ever to 
contend ; and although God will leave a remnant of 
Canaanites in the land to be thy daily exercise, and 
endearment of care and devotion ; yet you must not let 
them alone, or entertain a treaty of peace with them ; 
but when you have done something, go on to finish it. It 
is infinite pity that any good thing should be spent or thrown 
away upon a lust: but if we SINCERELY endeavour to be 
masters of every action, we shall be of most of them ; and 
for the rest, they shall trouble thee, but do thee no other 
mischief. We must keep the banks, that the sea break 
not in upon us ; but no man can be secure against the drops 
of rain that fall upon the heads of all mankind : but yet 
every man must get as good shelter as he can.’ 1% 


William Law’s theory, as set out in A Practical Treatise 
upon Christian Perfection (1726), is substantially the same 
as that advocated by Jeremy Taylor. Admitting that 
‘absolute,’°* ‘utmost,’8? or ‘sinless’ 188° perfection is 
beyond attainment so long as we are in the flesh, ‘ because 
there is no Time, when we are not under the Guilt, and 
subject to the Danger of Sin,’ he claims that being 
Christians we are nevertheless under obligation to endeavour 
after it: and though he believes that in accordance with 
His ‘Covenant of Mercy,’ '° if we are sincere, God will 
deal kindly with our ‘Imperfection,’ '! ‘ Frailties and 
Infirmities,’ '*? unlike Jeremy Taylor, he holds firmly to 
orthodox teaching on the initial corruption of man. ‘ There 
are no Truths of Christianity,’ he writes, ‘ more plainly 
delivered in the Scriptures, or more universally acknow- 
ledged by all Christians, than these two, viz., the general 
Corruption of human nature, and the absolute Necessity of 
divine Grace.’ 48 He entertains no doubt but that cor- 
ruption has pervaded the whole man : ‘ it is the Corruption 

135 Jb., p. 388. 136 4 Practical Treatise, p. 49. 137 Jb., p. 517. 


138 Jb., p. 518. 139 [b., p. 183. 140 Jb., p. 518. 
141 Jb., p. 517. 142 Jb., p. 9. 143 Jb., p. 249; cf. p. 9. 
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of every Faculty and every Power, it is Blindness in our 
Understandings, it is vanity in our Wills, Intemperance 
in our Appetites, it is Self-love, Anger, Lust, Pride, and 
Revenge, in our Passions, it is Falseness, Hyprocisy, 
Hatred, and Malice, in our Hearts.’ !44 

As many as six of the fourteen chapters of A Practical 
Treatise are devoted to the need for continual renunciation 
of the world and the practice of self-denial by all Christians. 
Upon renouncing the world within the soul as well as 
without it, the very possibility of the pursuit after per- 
fection and yet fuller perfection depends. ‘ Christianity,’ 
as Law conceives it practically, ‘is the Cure of the Cor- 
ruption of our natural State,’ which ‘consists chiefly i 
Tempers, and Passions, and Inclinations that fix us to bodily 
and earthly Enjoyments, as to our proper good.’*** Our 
renunciation, therefore, will require us to be ‘ as universal 
as the Means of our Corruption,’ !* co-extensive with the 
entire range of interests offered by the world and also 
with the whole course of our mortal life. Apart from an 
enduring disposition to forsake the world, ‘ every Virtue is 
but a mere Name ;’ and ‘ it is this Temper and State of 
Mind that is the Measure of every Virtue.’ 14 

More than one reason is put forward for making 
renunciation the first prerequisite of entering on the good 
life : thus, when our Lord bade the rich young man who 
inquired what he must do that he might inherit eternal 
life to sell his possessions and give to the poor, what He 
demanded was ‘no particular Duty,’ “® but ‘a Temper 
necessary for Christianity, and always to be requir’d of 
all Christians ;’%° and furthermore, the spirit of re- 
nunciation itself fits us to receive God’s grace. ‘ Now this 
is the Work of the Holy Spirit in our Hearts,’ explains 
Law, ‘to give us a new Understanding, a new Judgment, 
Temper, Taste, and Relish, new Desires, and new Hopes 


144 Ib., p. 252. 145 Ib., p. 263. 146 Jb., p. 251. 
147 Ib., p. 253. 148 Jb., p. 255. 149 Jb., p. 104. 
150 Jb., p. 92. 
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and Fears. So far, therefore, as we prepare our selves by 
Self-denial, for this Change of Heart and Mind, so far we 
invite the Assistance, and concur with the Inspirations of 
the Holy Spirit :’ 4°! and it is necessary ‘ that we deny our 
selves all those Tempers and Ways of Life which may make 
God withhold his Grace from us.’ }* 

Renunciation means more to Law than a mere turning 
one’s back on the world: it is by continually renouncing 
this world that we maintain our footing in the spiritual 
world to which Christ by His resurrection has already 
raised us. He has a firm grasp on the reality of the unseen 
in the Christian sense, insisting that though we are in the 
body we ‘live, and move, and have our being’ in God ; 
and he draws from New Testament teaching to show that 
to be a Christian is to have passed into a heavenly state. 
In the language of St. Paul, we were made to sit together 
in heavenly places in Christ Jesus,*> and are set ‘in a 
certain Order amongst Thrones, Principalities, and spiritual 
Beings ;’ 4 ‘we must, with the Eyes of Faith, penetrate 
into the invisible World, the World of Spirits, and consider 
our Order and Condition amongst them, a World which 
(as St. John speaks) has no need of the Sun, neither of the 
Moon, to shine in it, for the Glory of God doth lighten it, 
and the Light of the Lamb :’ * ‘ we Christians,’ according 
to Hebrews, ‘ are come unto Mount Sion, and unto the City 
of the Living God, to the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an 
innumerable Company of Angels, and to the general Assembly 
of the First-born, which are written in Heaven, and to God 
the Judge of all, and to the Spirits of just Men made perfect, 
and to Jesus the Mediator of the New Covenant ;’ ** and, 
as ii Peter *’ has it, ‘ we are rais’'d’.. to a Participation 
of the Dwine Nature.’ ‘Our true Rank and Con- 
dition,’ ** thus variously described, began with a new 








161 Jb., p. 301. 152 Jb., p. 286. 153 Eph. ii. 6; Ib., p. 27. 
154 Jb., p. 69; Col. i. 16. 155 Jb., p. 30; Rev. xxi. 23. 
166 Ib., p. 23; Heb. xii. 22 ff. 157 j, 4, 


158 4 Practical Treatise, p. 25. 159 [b., p. 27. 
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birth at our Baptism,!® ‘that brings us into a Condition 
altogether as new, as when we first saw the Light.’ 1 

Law’s definition of Christian perfection is simple, 
straightforward and free from subtility : it consists in ‘ the 
right Performance of our necessary Duties.’ 1® And since, 
as has already been made clear, these are the words of 
one who is no mere moralist,!®** but of a religious thinker, 
we shall recognize that it is ‘the inward Piety of the 
Heart and Mind which constitutes the State of Christian 
Perfection.’ 14 Our standard is Christ’s example, and ‘ it 
is certain that we are called to the same Spirit and Temper, 
which was the Spirit and Temper of our Blessed Saviour’s 
Life and Actions.’ 1®° And seeing that perfection is ‘ the 
lowest Degree of Holiness which the Gospel alloweth,’ 1 
it follows that to be a Christian and to be perfect (remember- 
ing that higher degrees of perfection will always remain 
for attainment) are synonymous expressions. 

It remains to ask whether a perfection such as is com- 
patible with human frailty and does not imply ‘a sinless 
State,’ 167 is a satisfactory conception. In general, Law’s 
answer is that ‘ you have no other Rule to judge of your 
Perfection, but by the Sincer’' and Fulness of your 
Endeavours to arrive at it;’! and in particular, he 
argues that Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin 16° 
in the sense that ‘a Man may be said not to do that, which 
it is his constant Care and Principle to prevent being 
done,’ just as ‘the Miser is incapable of generous 
Expence.’ 17 

160 Jb,, p. 42. 161 Jb., p. 45. 162 [b., p. 2. 

163 Jb., p. 54: ‘ Christianity does not consist in any partial Amendment 
of our Lives, any particular moral Virtues, but in an entire Change of our 
natural Temper, a Life wholly devoted to God.’ Arthur W. Hopkinson, 
About William Law, p. 51 : ‘ William Law, the greatest writer on morality 
that England has produced, is concerned therefore with the aim of life and 
the motive of conduct. And for him, as a Christian, these twin subjects 
are given a summing-up of guidance in two sentences of S. Paul : (1) What- 


soever ye do, do all to the glory of God ; (2) the love of Christ constraineth 
VB. 


164 1b,, p. 7. 165 [b., p. 463. 166 [b., p. 3. 
167 Jb., p. 518. 168 Jb., p. 519. 169 j John iii. 9. 
170 4 Practical Treatise, p. 49. 
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No one with a grain of seriousness in his make-up could 
fail to be stirred by Law’s Treatise : for though many have 
written about perfection, Law has succeeded in addressing 
himself to his readers. By means of proofs drawn from 
Scripture and arguments based on reason and the nature 
of things, and through aphorism and exhortation, he 
compels the conscience to agree that Christ calls every 
disciple to a perfect life. And yet it is impossible not to 
feel that at least one thing needful is lacking from this 
great book. It is not that the note of joy is entirely silent : 
for in several passages the author recognizes that where 
perfection abounds, there also will this grace be found. 
He charges, for instance : ‘ If Angels are to rejoice in singing 
the Praises of God, though their Joy may exceed yours, 
yet you are as much obliged to your Degree of Joy in 
this Duty, as they are.’ !7!_ What is amiss is that he appears 
to have detached legitimate enjoyment from all earthly 
goods and pursuits.!77 He seems usually to employ the 
word world in its ‘ worldly’ sense. He commits himself 
to the statement ‘that we have a Spirit within us, that 
was created after the Divine Image, that this Spirit is 
now in a fallen corrupt Condition, that the Body in which 
it is plac’d, is its Grave, or Sepulchre, where it is enslaved 
to fleshly Thoughts, blinded with false Notions of Good 
and Evil ;’ 8 and the same bias is evident in his assertion 
that eating and drinking ‘are the Support of a corrupt 
Life, the Nourishment of a disordered Body that weighs 
down the Soul.’ !7* The best that he will say for this world 
is that it is ‘a State of Trial and Probation ;’ 1” it is ‘ the 
Remains of a drowned World,’ !7* ‘a mere Wilderness,’ 76 


171 [b., p. 394. 

172 A. W. Hopkinson, p. 113 ; quotes the fifth of sixteen ‘ Rules for 
my Future Conduct’ drawn up by Law on entering Cambridge— To 
remember frequently, and impress it upon my mind deeply, that no condition 
of this life is for enjoyment, but for trial ; and that every power, ability, 
or advantage we have, are all so many talents to be accounted for to the 
Judge of all the world.’ 

173 4 Practical Treatise, p. 16. 174 7b., p. 221. 

175 Ib., p. 263. 176 Ib., p. 16. 
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‘a Vale of Misery,’ !7? ‘a State of false Goods and Enjoy- 
ments,’ 178 to be used only ‘so far as our Needs and 
Infirmities require,’ 1° and ‘even the Necessities of Life 
must be sought with a kind of Indifference.’ 18° On his 
second page he claims that perfection ‘calls no one to a 
Cloyster, but to a right and full Performance of those 
Duties, which are necessary for all Christians, and common 
to all States of Life ;’ but in the tenth chapter, when 
remarking on the spiritual benefits to be derived from 
reading books of devotion (‘ Closet-companions’), he 
exhibits grudging tolerance of the social order—‘ When 
we are abroad, we must take such as the World gives 
us, we must be with such People, and hear such Discourse, 
as the common State of our Life exposes us to. This is 
what we must bear with, because not altogether to be 
avoided.’ 181 He knows well that man’s true happiness lies 
in God, and that a truly religious man ‘lives at the Top 
of humane Happiness ;’!® but that God communicates 
happiness to man by way of His own creatures he does not 
understand. 

The core of Law’s book is contained in the following 
sentence:—‘ We have nothing to trust to, but the SINCERITY 
of our Endeavours, and our Endeavours may well be 
thought to want Sincerity, unless they are Endeavours 
after the utmost Perfection. As soon as we stop at any 
Degree of Goodness, we put an End to our Goodness, which 
is only valuable by having all the Degrees, that we can 
add to it. Our highest Improvement, is a State of great 
Imperfection, but will be accepted by God, because it is 
our highest Improvement.’ 1% 

We turn finally to A Plain Account of Christian Fer- 
fection ; as Believed and taught by John Wesley, A.M. 
From the year 1725 to the year 1777. In this piece of 
apologetic, the author quotes from several of his own 
writings, including a University Sermon (1733) (‘the 
first of all my writings, which have been publish ed’), 

177 Ib., p. 27. 178 Ib., p. 70. 179 [b., p. 143. 


180 [b,, p. 77. 181 [,, p. 351. 182 [b., p. 460. 
183 [b,, p. 517. 
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hymns, prefaces to hymn-books, tracts, and also records 
of Conferences of Preachers, in order to show that he and 
his brother, Charles, had ‘from the beginning’ taught 
consistently one and the same doctrine of ‘ Christian 
Perfection.’ It was Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying 
and in particular what he read therein about Purity of 
Intention, so he tells us, that first made him resolve to 
dedicate his life to God. That resolve was deepened after 
reading Kempis’s Christian Pattern ; later Law’s Christian 
Perfection and Serious Call convinced him ‘ of the absolute 
impossibility of being half a Christian ;’ but from the 
time when he became homo unius libri, he came to under- 
stand that religion means ‘ an entire inward and outward 
conformity to our Master.’ 

By Christian perfection Wesley means ‘that love of 
God and our neighbour, which implies deliverance from 
all sin,’ 184 ‘ pure love reigning alone in the heart and 
life,’ 185 ‘ love governing the heart and life, running through 
all our tempers, words, and actions,’ }** ‘that habitual 
disposition of soul, which in the sacred Writings is termed 
holiness, and directly implies the being cleansed from sin,’ 187 
having ‘the mind which was in Christ’ *° and ‘a single 
eye,!8® being ‘ wholly’! sanctified, and doing ‘the will 
of God in earth, as it is done in heaven,’ 1% 

His belief that Christians may and should expect 
complete restoration from the state of their inherited 
corruption 1% occasioned by the fall of Adam is based 
chiefly on the relevant passages in I John, though indeed 
he claims that it conforms also to ‘ the whole tenor of the 
New Testament.’ The cleansing ‘from all sin’ and 
‘from all unrighteousness’ spoken of in the first chapter 
of the Epistle is for him a total cleansing ; it is ‘ evident,’ 

184 The Works of the Rev. John Wesley, London, 1809, vol. xi, p. 190. 

185 Jb., p. 199. 186 Jb., p. 194. 187 Tb., p. 160. 

188 Jb., p. 179. 189 Jb., p. 165. 190 7b., p. 184. 

191 7b., p. 180. 

192 7b., vol. viii, Sermon LI : ‘ Our nature is altogether corrupt, in every 
power and faculty. And our will, depraved equally with the rest, is wholly 
bent to indulge our natural corruption.’ Sermon LV : ‘ I abhor the doctrine 


of Predestination.’ 
193 Vol. xi, p. 170. 
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he writes, ‘that if any sin remain, we are not cleansed 
from all sin,’ 4 and ‘if therefore the heart be no longer 
evil, then evil thoughts no longer proceed out of it.’ 1% 
Claiming to follow St. John,!% he recognizes two stages 
in the Christian life, the first, comprising “ babes in Christ,’!9? 
and the second, ‘adult’ or ‘ grown Christians.’ 1% The 
first, he explains, are ‘so far perfect as not to commit 
sin ;’ 1% while the second in addition are ‘freed from 
evil thoughts and evil tempers.’ 2° A perfect Christian 
is ‘ purified’ from envy, malice, wrath and pride, and 
‘there is not a motion in his heart but is according to his 
(sc. God’s) Will.’ 2° 

This perfection, we find, is qualified in two ways: 
first, it admits of growth, for although a perfect man lives 
always at the spiritual height of offering ‘his business 
and his refreshments ’ 2° to God, ‘ he still grows in grace, 
in the knowledge of Christ, in the love and image of God, 
and will do so, not only till death, but to all eternity ; ’ 2% 
and, what is more important, this perfection coexists along- 
side the ‘infirmities’ of human nature. These are 
numerous and pertain to the understanding and imagin- 


194 Jb., p. 172. 195 [b., p. 170. 196 j John, ii. 12. 
197 Works, vol. xi, p. 168. 198 [b., p. 170. 
199 Jb., p. 168. 200 Jb., p. 170. 


201 Jb., p. 165. In John Wesley’s A Collection of Hymns for the Use of 
the People calied Methodists, 1779 (‘ In what other publication of the kind 
have you so distinct and full an account of scriptural Christianity ? ... 
and so clear directions for making your calling and election sure ; for 
perfecting holiness in the fear of God ? ’"—Preface), his opponents’ and his 
own positions are contrasted thus in a hymn under the head ‘ For Believers 
Seeking for full Redemption’ : 


Let others hug their chains, 
For sin and Satan plead, 
And say, from sin’s remains 
They never can be freed : 
tejoice in hope, rejoice with me, 
We shall from all our sins be free. 
In God we put our trust ; 
If we our sins confess, 
Faithful he is, and just, 
From all unrighteousness 
To cleanse us all, both you and me; 
We shall from all our sins be free. 
202 Jb., p. 166. 203 7b., p. 200. 
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ation and also to behaviour ; 2% and their existence in the 
best of men is to be put down to the soul’s connection 
with a body.2® Wesley believes ‘that there is no such 
perfection in this life, as implies an entire deliverance, 
either from ignorance or mistake, in things not essential 
to salvation, or from manifold temptations, or from number- 
less infirmities, wherewith the corruptible body more or 
less, presses down the soul.’*°* He does not speak of sins 
of infirmity, but of ‘ mistakes ’ in judgment and practice,20? 
of ‘ defects,’ 2° ‘ omissions ’ and ‘ shortcomings.’ 2% These 
mistakes, he recognizes, are transgressions of God’s law ; 
but they are ‘involuntary transgressions’ *°® to which 
even those who are ‘ filled with pure love’ are necessarily 
liable,24 and therefore not ‘sins properly so called,’ 2! 
and are provided against by Christ ‘ in his priestly office.’24 
‘Therefore,’ he explains, ‘ sinless perfection is a phrase 
I never use, lest I should seem to contradict myself.’ 21! 

Though Wesley’s ideal man practicés self-denial, he 
entertains no fear that the pleasures of sense ‘ sparingly ’ 2?” 
used will distract him from God, who giveth us all things 
richly to enjoy ;*4* and in virtue of his ‘single eye,’ he 
will ‘smell a flower, or eat a bunch of grapes, or take 
any other pleasure which does not lessen, but increase his 
delight in God.’ 

If perfection means freedom from all sin, from evil 
thoughts and tempers as well as from sinful actions, or, 
more positively, inward and outward holiness, it will 
follow that sincerity cannot be a satisfactory criterion 
wherewith to determine its existence, seeing that ‘ a person 
may be sincere, who has all his natural tempers, pride, 
anger, lust, self-will. But he is not perfect till his heart is 
cleansed frem these, and all its other corruptions.’ 244 


204 7b., p. 168. Cf. Sermon XLIT: ‘ But I mean hereby, not only those 
which are properly termed bodily infirmities, but all those inward or outward 
imperfections, which are not of a moral nature.’ 

205 Jb., p. 191; p. 214. 206 1d., p. 179. 207 Jb., p. 191. 

208 7b., p. 194. 209 7b., p. 193. 210 7b., p. 191. 

211 7b., p. 193. 212 Th., p. 197. 2138 j Tim, vi, 17. 

214 Works, vol. xi, p. 218. 


W. C; Be PAULEY. 
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“NOAH AND HIS WIFE: A NOTE ON THREE 
ENGLISH MIRACLE PLAYS.’ 


ALTHOUGH the English Miracle plays have been thoroughly 
investigated from an historical, technical and textual point 
of view,! comparatively little has been said about their 
literary and dramatic value, which is perhaps too readily 
assumed to be on a consistently low level. It must be 
admitted, of course, that it is difficult to arrive at any 
clear estimate of plays which, in the first instance, were 
never intended to be read. Moreover, it is true that the 
Comic episodes (and, therefore, the only scenes whose matter 
was original) which found their way into the Miracles 
were, on the whole, merely irrelevant discords, boisterously 
amusing parentheses completely unrelated to the main 
issues. It is a very far cry indeed from the rather grim 
low-comedy scene involving Judas and a porter in the 
York ‘ Conspiracy to Take Jesus’? to the famous porter 
scene in ‘ Macbeth’ (Act II, Sc. 3). We must not expect 
to find deep subtlety and irony at this early stage of our 
drama. The comedy is hardly ever skilfully united with 
the serious matter, and very often potentially comic 
situations are not even effectively developed to a climax 
for their own sakes. Yet this is not the whole story. 
Granted that in general the dramatic sense of our early 
English playwrights remained undeveloped and crude, it 
is, nevertheless, possible to distinguish various levels of 
skill in the handling of comic characters and incidents. 
Occasionally, one discovers an example of simple dramatic 
preparation, an attempt at motivation or complexity of 
character, or an instance in which the dramatist seems to 


1 See, for example, the bibliography given by E. K. Chambers in 
English Literature at the Close of the Middle Ages (1945), pp. 206-207. 
2Lucy Toulmin Smith : The York Plays (1885), pp. 219-232. 


Cc 
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have refrained from allowing his comic matter to interrupt 
the sacred story at a vital point. 

Now literary evaluation of the Miracle plays has, 
generally speaking, tended to be incidental and has 
amounted to little more in sum than that the ‘ Secunda 
Pastorum’ of the Wakefield cycle provides the historian 
of English drama with the first example of a double plot. 
Quite rightly, of course, this play has elicited high praise 
from such critics as, e.g., E. K. Chambers,’ A. P. Rossiter,* 
William Empsom * and L. J. Potts.6 But there are other 
plays which, as certain scholars admit, ‘ deserve to be 
better known ’, chief perhaps, among which is the Wakefield 
“Prima Pastorum’. It seems to me that several of the 
Noah plays also have a rightful place in this ‘ deserve-to- 
be-better known ’ category, and that they therefore warrant 
a somewhat fuller discussion than they usually receive in 
the history of the development of English comic technique. 
For example, E. K. Chambers, writing of the Wakefield 
“Noah and the Ark’ concludes : 


In the Noah the biblical theme of the salvation of 
mankind through the preservation of a single family, who 
are ultimately to produce the redeemer, is transformed by 
this writer into what can only be called a fabliau of the 
recriminations and bouts of fisticuffs which take place 
between Noah and his wife, from the first building of the 
ark to the ultimate return of the dove,’ 


while A. P. Rossiter dismisses the play even more summarily 
in these words: 


The Noah makes the most of the usual comedy between 
well-meaning husband and shrewish wife, and Noah 
improves the occasion by advising married men ‘if ye 
love your lives’ to beat wives while they are fresh.® 


The play in question, I submit, merits more than such 


3 Chambers: op. cit., pp. 38-39. 

4A. P. Rossiter : English Drama from Early Times to the Elizabethans 
(1950), pp. 71-72. 

5 William Empson: Some Versions of Pastoral. (1935), p. 38. 

6L. J. Potts: Comedy (1949), pp. 14 and 152. 

7 Chambers: op. cit., pp. 37-38. 

8 Rossiter : op. cit., p. 69. 
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cursory treatment. The purpose, therefore, of this paper 
is to undertake in some detail a consideration of the ways 
in which ‘ Noah and the Ark’ does ‘ make the most of the 
usual comedy’. This, of course, involves the comparison 
with plays from the other cycles, notably those of York 
and Chester, in which the same comic material was 
employed. 

While in the ‘ Cornish Drama’ ® and in the so-called 
“Ludus Coventriae’?® (or N-Town Plays), Noah’s wife 
displays no trace of recalcitrance, belligerency and 
shrewishness are her salient characteristics in the other 
Noah plays, and, apparently, provided much amusement 
for medieval audiences. The cycles of Chester, York, 
Wakefield (or ‘Towneley’) and Newcastle supply an 
Uxor (as she is usually designated), whose vociferous 
defiance of und violent physical aggressiveness towards her 
husband are handled with varying degrees of dramatic 
skill. In view, however, of the fact that the Newcastle 
“Noah’s Ark’™ presents only about half of the usual 


story, and since, as far as the play takes us, the technique 
is decidedly cruder than that of the complete versions in 
Chester, York and Towneley, the discussion will be confined 
to these three. 

But before proceeding to consider them in detail, it 
will be necessary to draw the reader’s attention, in summary 
fashion to least, to the widely discussed and highly 


8 See Edwin Norris: The Ancient Cornish Drama (2 vols., 1859). 
Notice Uxor’s words, Vol. I, p. 99, lines 1045-1048 : 


‘O Master dear, I will do 

Everything like as thou wishest, 

Let us come all to the ark quickly, 
That we be not drowned by the flood.’ 

10 See K. 8S. Block : The Ludus Coventriae (E. E. T. S., 1922), IV, pp. 
36 and 42. 

11 In this play Noah’s wife is tempted by the Devil to make trouble 
for her husband. This incident, unique among the English Noah plays, has 
given rise to considerable discussion. See, for example, Millicent Carey : 
The Wakefield Group in the Towneley Cycle (1930), Anna Jean Mill : Noch’s 
Wife Again (P.M.L.A., lvi, 1941), and Hardin Craig: English Religious 
Drama of the Middle Ages (1955), p. 304. O. Waterhouse : The Non-Cycle 
Mystery Plays (E.E.T.S., 1909, p. xxxvii), remarks that, ‘ one of the crafts, 
the titles of whose plays are not now ascertainable, was very probably 
responsible for a play dealing with the second part of the story.’ 
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speculative question of the evolution of Uxor’s character, 
Why were she and Noah, we wonder, selected to supplv 
another example of the ‘usual comedy between well- 
meaning husband and shrewish wife’, since no hint of a 
belligerent Uxor can he found in earlier English non- 
dramatic literature? Can the spirit of hatred against 
women widespread in the Middle ages, ‘ ce fond de rancune 
que l’homme a toujours eu contre sa femme’, which, 
according to Joseph Bédier, * runs through the fabliaux, 
coupled with ‘the gradually developing dramatic sense of 
the English playwrights ’ * account satisfactorily for Uxor’s 
stubbornness? Some such notion seems to be the most 
usual ‘explanation’, though it is really a vague and 
inadequate answer to a complex problem. Among English 
scholars, Professor G. R. Owst offers a more precise and, 
therefore, a more convincing variety of this hypothesis. 
He believes that sermon literature had a much greater 
influence on the medieval drama than has been recognised. 
‘It was popular preaching ’, he writes ‘ an activity 


entirely overlooked by Chambers that brought about 
the secularisation of the drama’. His main idea is that 
the early playwrights drew their ideas and characters 
directly from the actual phrases of homiletic discussion 
which were widely known to them and to their audiences. 
In a discussion of the ‘famous figure of Noah’s wife’, 
Owst concludes : 


She has already been revealed to us indeed as the 
offspring of a passage in the Book of Proverbs. But again 
her immediate foster parent is very clearly the native pulpit. 
She is, of course, the typical shrew of the sermons .... If 
only we were privileged to see her upon the contemporary 
stafZe we should find her costume and complexion eloquent 
of those remaining womanly vices of which the pulpit has 
so much to say ’.16 


12 Joseph Bédier: Les Fabliaux (1895), p. 321. 

13 Millicent Carey: op. cit., p. 77. 

14G. R. Owst: Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England (1933), 
p. 478. 

16 Proverbs vii, 10-12. 16 [bid., pp. 492-493. 
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Obviously much may be said for this view. Treatises on 
sin could, no doubt, serve as a convenient channel for the 
introduction of realistic detail into literature, while there 
can be no doubt whatever that the early playwrights 
were aware of the shrewish nature of women as it was 
presented in sermons and homilies. It may, therefore, have 
occurred to a gifted author at an early stage to foist upon 
Noah an unbiblical wife modelled on the shrew of sermon 
literature.!? But even as we admit the justness and plausi- 
bility of Owst’s claims, we are left wondering whether the 
essential question has been completely answered. Even 
if the writers of the English cyclic plays were thoroughly 
familiar with the shrew of the sermons, and appreciated 
fully the latent comic possibilities of her character, why 
did they single out Noah’s wife for this role? An accidental 
stroke of genius on the part of a playwright well acquainted 
with homilies may be the solution but this attractive 
possibility can never, I think, be accorded the status of 
an inevitable conclusion.!4® Among other things, Owst’s 
suggestion that the medieval dramatists worked direct from 
current sermon sources presupposes that the conception 
of a belligerent Uxor is entirely the product of native 
English genius, and that this conception was established 
by the Miracle Plays. 

That neither of these assumptions is by any means 
certain is shown by Miss A. J. Mill,!® whose researches have 
encouraged her to link the stubbornness of Noah’s wife 
with a tradition widespread in the art and folk-lore of a 


17 Allardyce Nicoll: British Drama (1928), p. 40, on the other hand 
thinks that she was modelled on ‘ a cursed shrew of some provincial town ’. 
It should be noticed that Owst disagrees violently with Nicoll’s opinion that 
the Miracle plays were ‘ distinctively the creation of the common people 
with all the virtues and defects consequent upon that fact’: cf. Owst : 
op. cit., p. 475. 

18 In spite of his conviction that the medieval dramatists drew their 
characters (especially perhaps Noah’s wife, Cain, Herod and Pilate) directly 
from current sermon sources, Owst feels compelled to make this admission: 
‘From the Miracle plays it is now high time to pass to the Moralities. 
Here, at the outset, we are already on firmer ground in making a similar 
claim for pulpit influence’. Op. cit., p. 526. 

19 Anna Jean Mill: op. cit., pp. 613-626. 
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wide range of peoples as well as in literary sources. The 
materials of her study include the Gnostic ‘ Book of Noria ’, 
the illustrations in Queen Mary’s Psalter, and certain 
Swedish church wall-paintings of the fourteenth century. 
While inclined to believe that some of the illustrations, 
with which she is perhaps chiefly concerned, may be 
‘iconographical reflections of earlier dramatic texts of 
performances’, she cautiously arrives at the conclusion 
that : 
All that can be said with certainty is that by the end 
of the thirteenth century with Enikel’s Chronicle, the 
legend is fully established in literature ; by the fourteenth 


century, with the English Queen Mary’s Psalter and the 
Swedish Edshult paintings, in art’..2° 


At least two other scholars, Sir Israel Gollancz?! and 
Miss Katherine Garvin,” have independently claimed 
serious consideration for the possibility that the stubborn 
wife tradition may have been established in England much 


earlier. In studies of the illustrations in the Caedmon 
Manuscript, both of these writers noticed the unwillingness 
of one of the women, presumably Noah’s wife, to mount 
the ladder into the ark. Although Miss Garvin realises 
that she and Sir Israel may have been betrayed into reading 
the Miracle Play Uxor into the picture, she still holds 
that it is fairly safe to assume ‘ that the legend is known 
to the artist’. Hence, according to her, it is probable 
that ‘the stubbornness of Noah’s wife was known in 
England between 1000 and 1035 A.D., before the Conquest 
and long before any of Miss Carey’s texts’. 

Finally, it should be noticed that in an earlier and 
quite different approach to the problem, Dr. Millicent 
Carey made the point that the ‘ Cursor Mundi’, in which 


20 Tbid.: pp. 625-626. 

21 Sir Israel Gollancz: The Caedmon Manuscript of Anglo-Saxon 
Biblical Poetry (British Academy, 1927), p. xlv. 

22 Katherine Garvin in a note on one of the illustrations in the 
Caedmonian Manuscript Junius XI, Modern Language Notes XLIX 
(1934), pp. 88-90. 
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Noah has to endure the scorn of a group of his ungodly 
relatives while he builds the ark,?* was widely known in 
the Middle Ages, and may, therefore, have influenced the 
writers of religious plays. One of these writers may have 
realised in a moment of inspiration that the individual 
opposition of Mrs. Noah to her husband would be much 
more effective dramatically than that of his relatives in 
a body. Once this enlightenment had taken place, models 
for shrewish women were to be found in abundance—in 
the French farces among other sources.*4 To all this it 
might be added that realistic and vigorous acting may have 
contributed to the popularity of Uxor’s part and to the 
progress towards her final presentation as a most unwilling, 
unpredictable and dangerous virago. 

Since it appears unlikely that we can ever decide with 
certainty exactly what factors contributed to Uxor’s 
ultimate characterisation as a termagant, let us now 
examine, in what seems to me their order of merit, her 
three main appearances in the medieval English drama. 
The York ‘ Noah and his Wife, the Flood and its Waning ’ *5 
affords the simplest handling of the episode common to the 
plays with which we are concerned, namely, her refusal 
to enter the ark. Here there is no preparation for this 
incident : indeed in this play God’s judgment of the worid, 
his commandment to Noah and the building of the ark 
are all taken for granted. Having, presumably obeyed 
God’s injunctions, Noah says to his sons and daughters: 


Goos calle youre modir, and comes nere 
And spede us faste that we nouyt spille. 


23 Cf. R. Morris: The Cursor Mundi (E.E.T.S.), lines 1729-1744. 
W. P.: Ker: English Literature Medieval (1912), p. 161, points out 
that, ‘The Cursor Mundi is closely related to the Northern groups of 
Miracle Plays ’, while E. K. Chambers : op. cit., p. 27, notes (in a discussion 
of the Chester cycle), ‘ Nor has any use of the fourteenth-century English 
Cursor Mundi been clearly demonstrated, although that encyclopaedic 
work was itself of Northern origin’. 

24 Carey : op. cit., pp. 78-80. Against Carey’s views, as against those of 
Owst, the objection may be brought that she assumes the comic figure of 
Noah’s wife to be an entirely, though apparently accidental, English 
product. 

25 Lucy Toulmin Smith: op. cit. TX, pp. 45~55. 
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but the messenger is greeted with a downright refusal: 


Ya, good sone, hy the fast agayne 
And tell hym I wol come no narre. 


However, at the end of this short scene, which is obviously 
humorous in intent, her curiosity gets the better of her 
and she cannot refrain from finding out what Noah’s 
message is all about: 


Now certes I sall nowt sitt 
Or I se what he mene. 


When, in Scene III, her husband calls to her from the 
ark, Uxor states unequivocally that she will not leave the 
‘harde lande’. She is contemptuous of Noah’s silly state- 
ments about the flood, and is determined to take her 
children home with her. After an unsuccessful attempt to 
detain her by force has aroused all her violence and al! her 
powers of vituperation, her three sons resort to pleading 
with her. As a result of this she becomes mollified to the 
extent of agreeing to pack her belongings. As he is about 
to depart, she remarks: 


Noye, thou mighte have leten me wete, 
Erly and late thou went therout, 
And ay at home thou lete me sytte. 


Here perhaps a motive for her stubbornness is suggested 
for she proceeds to object to the secrecy of the whole 
enterprise, and moreover, she reminds them all, Noah 
should have asked her advice. God’s plans being now fully 
communicated to her, she becomes concerned about her 
“commodrys’ and ‘ cosynes bathe’ whom she would like 
to bring with her. Tactfully Noah invites her at least to 
inspect the ark, and, seemingly without violence, she 
remains on board. (Evidently the flood has descended 
and reached its height all in an instant.) After this, 
whenever Uxor takes part in the dialogue there is no hint 
of obstinacy, although to the end she continues to make 
Jament for her lost kindred. 
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It must be granted that no great dramatic skill is to 
be found in the York play. Things happen too rapidly 
as we noticed about the apparently instantaneous rising 
of the flood. Moreover, the dramatist misses the opportunity 
for a vigorous and exciting climax: instead, we witness 
the rather offended acceptance of an offer to examine the 
ark and a few tears for neighbours who do not even appear 
or speak for themselves. Nevertheless Uxor’s character 
is interesting and entertaining. She will not obey Noah’s 
message at once, but she will later allow her inquisitiveness 
to bring her to the ark. Even when she surrenders to the 
entreaties of her sons, she avoids doing immediately what 
they wish by putting forward the excuse of having to 
collect her luggage. She is offended at not being consulted 
and therefore she will make light of what Noah tells her. 
While no attempt is made to account for Uxor’s incon- 
sistencies and changes of attitude, there is, it would seem, 
some effort to present complexity of character, based 
perhaps on close observation. 

An obviously greater vigour characterises the scenes 
between Noah and his wife in the Chester play entitled 
‘The Deluge ’,2® where Uxor is first mentioned by God 
when he warns Noah of the approaching flood. On her 
first appearance she expresses her willingness to assist her 
husband with his preparations at the ark. In fact, the 
stage direction, ‘ Tunc Noe iterum cum tota familia faciunt 
signa laborandi cum diversis instrumentis’ indicates that 
the whole family is co-operating. But this domestic harmony 
is soon to be broken for, when Noah informs her confidently 
that he wishes her to enter the ark, she replies unexpectedly, 
and no doubt to the great delight of the audience : 


In faith Noe, I had as lief thou sleppit ; 
For all thy frankish fare 
I will not do after thy rede. 


26 H. Deimling and G. W. Matthews : The Chester Plays (E. E. T. 8.) 
III, pp. 48-63. 
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An argument follows in which Noah, finding sternness of 
no avail, pleads with Uxor not to demonstrate further her 
supremacy before the other members of the family: 


Good wife, let be all this beere 
That thou makest in this place here, 
For they all ween thou art master. 


The development of this altercation is cut short by the 
voice of God warning them that the flood is imminent. 
The animals are then driven with great haste into the ark, 
each person present, Noah’s wife included, taking his 
or her turn to enumerate them as they pass. But her 
encouraging participation in this activity turns out to be 
no indication of a repentant desire to co-operate for, when 
Noah once more urgently desires her to enter the ark, 
she retorts that she has not the slightest intention of 
setting foot in it unless she may be accompanied by her 
“gossips everichon’ : 


They loved me full well, by Christ, 
But thou will let them in thy chest, 
Els rowe forth Noe, whither thou list, 
And get thee a new wife. 


As by this time the flood is rising ‘ full fleetinge faste ’, 
these frightened, though impenitent, gossips have come 
seeking refuge, and they desire one last drink before the 
end. Uxor’s sons try to reason with her, but she resists 
until in fear and desperation they drag her forcibly into 
the ark. There, she is greeted sarcastically by her husband 
with : 
Welcome wife into this boate. 


- 


And have thou that for thy note, 


she answers as, in fury, she flies at him. That a violent 
scuffle takes places is shown by Noah’s next words: 


A! ha! Mary, this is hote, 
It is good to be stille. 
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Noah’s wife does not speak again during the flood, and 
reappears only when the whole family leaves the ark. 

In comparison with the York play previously considered, 
it may be concluded, | think, that ‘ The Deluge’ displays 
some slight progress in dramatic technique. Not only 
does the playwright manipulate the opposition between 
Noah and his wife into a lively climax, but he makes it 
coincide with the moment of the cosmic calamity, and this 
imparts a much greater urgency and excitement to the 
whole situation.2?, Moreover, while Uxor’s stubbornness 
is rather sudden considering her earlier willingness to help, 
her affection for her companions might be considered a 
more satisfactory motive for disobeying her husband than 
mere offence at the secrecy of a matter on which she has 
not been consulted. 

Apart from its artistic superiority, which I hope will 
gradually become evident, over the two plays already 
discussed, the Towneley ‘Noah and The Ark’ * differs 
from them in several important respects. In the first place 
it contains two comic incidents. Furthermore, it is essential 
to notice that in this play alone Noah speaks an introductory 
soliloquy in which he is revealed as a dignified man of God, 
deeply concerned about the sins of the world and anxious 
to lead a holy life himself. This prepares quite logically 
for God’s appearance, and for the conversation with Noah 
in which He reveals His plans for the destruction of the 
world at large and the salvation of His servant. Upon God’s 
departure, however, Noah’s loss of dignity is rapid: to 
our amusement he becomes the craven hen-pecked husband 


’ 


27 Discussing the ‘ elements of comicality ’ in the Chester plays, Hardin 
Craig : op..cit., p. 185, writes : ‘No play makes more naive use of them 
than does this ’. Naive in many respects this play may be, but the suggestion 
that the handling of its admittedly slight comic situation is completely 
so, is open to question. Moreover, when Craig remarks in connexion with 
the drinking scene : ‘ This is a very mild concession to comicality, especially 
if one remembers the great lengths in rebellion to which Noah’s wife and 
her associates go in other Noah plays’, he seems to have missed the 
undoubtedly vigorous rebelliousness of Uxor in this play. 

28 G. England and A. W. Pollard: The Towneley Plays (E. E. T.8.), 
III, pp. 23-40. 
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beset by serious misgivings about Gyll’s (no longer simply 
Uxor’s) reactions to the news. 


Lord, homeward will I hast /as fast as that I may, 
My wife will I frast / what she will say, 
And I am aghast / that we get some fray 
betwixt us both : 

ffor she is full tethee, 

ffor litill oft angre, 

If any thing wrang be 

Soyne is she wroth. 


He had reason to be apprehensive, for, even before he 
speaks, Gyll greets him with an agressive : 


Where hast thou this long be ? 


and a complaint that everyone in the family has to work 
except himself. The timid announcement that he brings 
bad news draws forth a flood of abusive sarcasm from his 
wife, who replies that he is always afraid of something, 
and that he deserves to be dressed in ‘ stafford blew’. 


This preliminary tirade gradually becomes more vehement, 
and Noah, having listened to her abuse for some time, 
finally threatens : 


We! hold thi tong, ram-skyt / or I shall the still. 


Her answer to this draws a blow from him and a furious 
fight ensues. Exhausted, Noah finally desists, and, not 
having the slightest chance to communicate God’s plans 
to Gyll, returns to his work, while she departs to her 
spinning. 

When his preparations at the ark have been completed, 
Noah again attempts to enlighten his wife. Although her 
words : 

whi, syr, what ales you ? 


presage trouble, the account of the imminent destruction 
of the world frightens her sufficiently to make her agree 
to prepare for the voyage. But this is only a momentary 
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submission and her true disposition soon reasserts itself 
when, on examining the ark, she immediately finds fault 
with it: 

In faith I can not fynd 

Which is before, which is behind ; 

But shall we here be pyned 

Noe, as have thou blis ? 


As her diatribe proceeds and, presumably, as her courage 
returns, her disapproval becomes absolute defiance, and 
she dares anyone to interfere with her: 


Sir, for Jak nor for gill / will I turne my face 
Till I have on this hill / spon a space 
on my rok ; 
Well were he myght get me, 
Now will I down set me, 
Yet reede I no man let me, 
ffar drede of a knok. (lines 336-342). 


Since, with the water rising rapidly, the situation has now 
become dangerous, her sons’ wives beg her to be sensible, 
but Gyll’s only retort is: ‘all in vayn ye carp’. 

Finally, however, when she ‘sits not dry’, she loses 
her nerve and consents to enter the ark. All this time 
Noah has been gradually losing his temper and now 
threatens to use the whip. In reply to this his wife declares 
that brave words cannot hurt her and that, if only she 
had the good fortune to be a widow, she would willingly 
give a mass-penny for his soul, and so, no doubt, would 
many another poor woman in the audience. Noah rejoins 
that the time to conquer a woman’s tongue is in her youth : 
he, unfortunately, has waited too long, but now 


As I have blys 
Shall chastyse this. 


The battle which follows is terminated by the reproaches 
of their sons, and Noah promises : 


We will do as ye bid us/ we will no more be wroth 
Dere barnes. 
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This promise is fulfilled, and thereafter Gyll becomes a 
willing helper in the ark. 

A most striking feature of the Towneley play is the 
dramatist’s ability to sustain for some time the level of the 
comic climax once this has been reached. The York play 
disappointed us by not developing the scuffle which it 
had encouraged us to expect, while in the Chester version 
of the story, if we can depend on the text, the encounter, 
though lively, is short-lived. But here the writer avails 
himself fully of the opportunities, which the two fights 
provide, for both boisterousness and rapid fire dialogue 
which is at once realistic and amusing in itself. In each 
case the blows are delayed until about thirty lines of verbal 
warfare have made the combatants thoroughly enraged. 
The scene before the ark is particularly effective, as, with 
Noah’s patience dwindling rapidly, it works up to its violent 
culmination. No doubt the medieval spectators must have 
found this zestful combination of words and _ fisticuffs 
irrestistible. It is perhaps worth noting also that the 
two brawls are here brought to a close, not merely by the 
exhaustion of the participants as in the Chester episode, 
but repectively by Noah’s recollection that he has to obey 
God’s instructions with regard to the ark and by his sons’ 
rebuke, 

Perhaps the chief merit of this play consists in the 
way we are adequately prepared throughout for almost 
everything that is to happen. For instance, as already 
noted, God’s conversation with Noah follows naturally 
from the opening soliloquy ; while the first encounter with 
Gyll takes place because Noah, fearful lest he should arouse 
his formidable wife’s displeasure, feels compelled to consult 
her. Thus, it may be noted incidentally, the characterisation 
plays a vital part in helping, simply though decisively, 
to shape the events of the plot. After Gyll’s thoroughly 
unreasonable behaviour in this scene, her querulousness, 
vacillations and violence before the ark are just what we 
should expect. And when, though frightened to the point 
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of acquiesence, she offers the absurd excuse, in lines 
336-337 quoted above, of having to continue with her 
spinning, it will be remembered that this occupation 
claimed her immediate attention at the close of the first 
fight. 

In fact, the play is altogether quite neatly and tactfully 
planned. Whereas in the other Noah plays God interrupts 
the action with long biblical harangues, in Towneley all 
His instructions are delivered on His first and only 
appearance, the spectators being thus prepared and the 
ground left open for what is to follow. In addition, the 
dramatist’s sense of decorum is again obvious in the fact 
that once Gyll has entered the ark, hostilities between her 
and Noah cease altogether (in accordance with the latter’s 
promises to his sons) so that he can regain his initial dignity 
before bringing the play to its quietly impressive close 
with an account of the damage caused by the flood and 
thanksgiving to God. The absence of jarring differences 
of tone sets this play above many others whose most 
arresting (and to us perhaps most offending) features are 
‘the uncombinable antinomies of the medieval mind ’.*® 
The skilful organisation of the central comic episodes 
(representing about one-third of the whole play) in relation 
to each of the serious peripheral parts of the story, indicates 
the possession of a true notion of dramatic propriety which, 
considering the early date of composition, and the severely 
limited nature of the traditional material, is certainly 
worthy of notice. 

In Gyll too, the Towneley writer has provided us with 
a far more vividly formidable personality than the 
innominate Uxors of Chester and York. She is essentially 
shrewish,; quick-tongued and quick fisted without pro- 
vocation, and objects to everything as a matter of course. 
Her expressively abusive language, even apart from her 
inclination to physical violence, endows her with an 
incomparable liveliness. Throughout much of the play 


29 A. P. Rossiter: op. cit., p. 72. 
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she serves as a foil to her husband, whose gracious gentleness 
is always in evidence except when Gyll frightens him or 
tries his patience beyond endurance. 

Hence, there is, I believe, sufficient evidence to support 
the claim that the Towneley ‘Noah and The Ark’ is a 
neatly organised structure, artistically on a much higher 
level than the York and Chester versions of the story. 
The opinions of Chambers and Rossiter, quoted towards 
the beginning of this paper, seem to imply that the play 
is remarkable only on account of the extraordinary 
vehemence and vigour with which the quarrels are 
presented. But obviously the clever management, not only 
of the antagonism between Noah and his wife, but also of 
their enmity in relation to the traditional story of the 
flood, contributes far more to this play’s dramatic 
effectiveness than mere violence (whether ‘set down’ or 
impromptu) could ever hope to-do. Its simple but positive 
merit depends upon those other apparently unnoticed 
features of workmanhip to which attention has here been 
drawn. 


WILFRED YOUNG. 





THE PHYSICALISTIC AND SEMANTIC THEORIES 
OF TRUTH. 


A 
THE PHYSICALIST THEORY. 


From a philosophical historiographer’s point of view the 
writings of the Viennese circle of ‘ positivists’ (‘ Wiener 
Kries ’) in the early 1930’s are of great interest ; and not 
the least interesting of their analytic works was the attempt 
to produce a version of the Coherence Theory of Truth. 
This was an offshoot of the doctrine of radical physicalism 
advocated chiefly by O. Neurath and R. Carnap in many 
articles.? 

Radical physicalism was avowedly confined to a logical 
analysis of the meaning of discourse, and the distinction 
between discourse and reality was soon dispensed with 
in favour of a purely syntactical theory of truth and 
meaning. For the physicalists of that decade the language 
of physics was the universal language of science, that is 
to say, ‘ that every language of any subdomain of science 
could be equipollently translated into the physical 
language.’ ? 

In a well-known article, entitled, ‘ The Logical Positivist 
Theory of Truth ’,* Carl C. Hempel discusses this theory 


1 See e.g., R. Carnap, ‘ Uberwindung der Metaphysik durch Jogische 
Analyse der Sprache’, Erkenntnis ii (1932) ; ‘ Die physikalische Sprache 
als Universalsprache der Wissenschaft’, Ibid. 1932 ; ‘ Uber Protokollsatze ’, 
Ibid. 1932 ; O. Neurath :—‘ PhysicaJism. The Philosophy of the Viennese 
Circle’, Monist xli (1931) ; ‘‘ Soziologie im Physikalismus’, Erkenntnis 
1932 ; ‘ Protokollsaétze’, Hrkenntnis iii (1932); ‘ Radikaler Physikal— 
ismus und ‘“‘ wirkliche Welt ”’,’ Erkenntnis iv (1935). 

2 R. Carnap, ‘ The Logical Syntax of Language ’, p. 320. 1937. (English 
Translation of ‘ Logische Syntax der Sprache’, Vienna. 1935.) 

3 Analysis, vol. II, no. 4. 1935. 


D 
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and traces the development which was made, by some few 
logical positivists, from a correspondence theory, such as 
is characterised in Wittgenstein’s ‘ Tractatus,’ to what he 
terms a ‘ restrained coherence theory.’ On this latter view 
a sentence, or proposition, is true if it coheres with the 
propositions of the known scientific system. This system 
is, of course, subject to alteration if new propositions 
seem to warrant its revision, and the system is built up 
from the (protocol) statements of accredited scientists in ~ 
our respective culture circle. ‘Truth’ is a syntactical 
not a semantic concept, and the philosopher need not 
concern himself with any world other than the world of 
words and sentences. Every significant sentence either is, 
or is equipollent with, a physicalistic sentence. 

This conception of truth is perhaps more interesting 
because of the reasons for its inception, than because of 
any difficulty attaching to its refutation. It is of interest 
too to note some of its chief points of divergence from the 
classical version of the coherence theory. 


1. Reasons for its growth. 


The stages which can be traced in the development from 
the correspondence theory of the ‘Tractatus Logico- 
Philosophicus’ to this physicalist coherence theory are 
obvious and almost inevitable. One of Wittgenstein’s main 
tenets, in the logical atomist tradition, was that empirical 
statements picture facts, and that ‘in order to discover 
whether the picture is true or false we must compare it 
with reality.’* This was a more or less orthodox cor- 
respondence theory. The first step in the revolt against 
this doctrine was a questioning of what was meant by 
‘similarity of structure ’® between facts and propositions. 
This, according to Wittgenstein, shows itself in the 
proposition,® and ‘ what can be shown cannot be said.’? 


4‘ Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus ’, 2-223. 1922. 
5 c.f. e.g. Ibid. 4-014. 
6 Ibid. 4-12 f. 7 Ibid. 4-1212. 
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Neurath noted ® that, on the contrary, statements could 
never be compared with anything other than statements, 
Carnap also saw the confusions inherent in the atomistic 
account of atomic propositions, and he replaced them 
with protocol statements, that is statements describing 
the immediate content of experience, and somewhat of the 
form ‘here-now-red,’ or ‘ joy-now.’ 

The second stage in the movement towards the modified 
coherence theory occurred when, again in opposition to 
Wittgenstein, Carnap and Schlick noted that general 
statements did not fit into the strict truth-functional 
analysis, for they were not truth-functions of atomic 
statements, and so could not be completely verified. Schlick, 
like Ramsey, solved the problem by saying that they were 
not really propositions at all, but rather rules for forming 
verifiable propositions. Carnap, in his book, ‘ The Unity 
of Science’, viewed them as hypotheses in relation to 
singular statements. This was the virtual abandonment 
of the strict extensionalist principle in the ‘ Tractatus’, 
and a step nearer the coherence theory of truth. 

We have thus reached a position whereby each state- 
ment to be tested for truth is compared with a certain 
class of basic propositions, which were taken (like the 
atomic propositions) to be ultimate and indubitable. But 
as always in philosophy the indubitable was held to be 
dubious, the incorrigible was found to be corrigible, and 
the final stage, as listed by Hempel, occurred with the 
removal of these absolutely indubitable propositions by a 
few (though by no means all) of the logical positivists. 
In their place we have the protocol propositions of the 
accredited scientists as the nucleus around which our true 
statements must cohere in order to be termed ‘true’, 
though of course the protocol nucleus in question could 
(and does) vary from age to age. 

Naturally enough this doctrine of ‘ protokollsatze ’ was 


8 Neurath, O. ‘Soziologie Im Physikalismus’, Erkenntnis (1931). 
Bd. II, p. 403 ff. 
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soon subjected to severe criticism. People wanted to know 
why they should have a special status, since even they 
were not indubitable, and why indeed they should be 
segregated at all. Thus by 1935, Neurath, Carnap and 
Hempel admitted that protocol statements were not 
essentially different from other statements, and so they 
too were ‘ revealed to be hypotheses in relation to other 
statements ’,® and in the end also adopted or rejected 
by a decision. 

It is patent that behind all this movement there was 
the dread (induced primarily by Wittgenstein) of speaking 
about the unspeakable, of talking in other words about 
the relation between language and reality. There were 
still glimmerings of the picture theory of meaning in the 
philosophical skies, and if a proposition was really the 
picture of a fact (even in the widest interpretation of 
‘ picture ’) then one cannot talk about the relation between 
the picture and the fact, for that would involve an infinite 
regress. The positivists in question did not specifically 
hold to the picture theory at all, but they were clinging 
to certain of its consequences, and evolved this fantastic 
conception of truth as a result. 


2. Relation between Physicalist and Classical Coherence 
Theories. 


It is perhaps unfair to compare this rather ephemeral 
version with the orthodox coherence theory as held by 
Hegel, Blanchard, Bradley, etc.,!° for it seems very much 
the wilting parasite crouching in the shade of its more 
substantial and historically better established relation, 
and has probably more in common with the semantic theory. 
Yet a comparison of the two coherence theories might help 
one to appreciate the difficulties inherent in both. 


9 Hempel, C. C. Analysis, iv, 2. (1935). 

10 See e.g.: Hegel. ‘ Logic’ and passim. Blanshard, B., ‘ The Nature 
of Thought’. 1940. Bradley, F. H., ‘Appearance and Reality’ 1893 
passim, and ‘ Essays on Truth and Reality ’, esp. Chapters VII and VIII. 
1914. 
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The chief difference between these is that the classical 
version rests on a certain relation between ‘ thought ’ and 
‘reality ’ or ‘ proposition’ and ‘ facts’, but the physicalist 
version eliminates the second term in this relation, and 
concentrates merely on the relations between statements. 
It does not indeed deny ‘ facts’ and assert that these are 
only statements, but it does deny that any comparison 
between ‘statements’ and ‘facts’ is possible. There are 
not, therefore, for this modified theory, the troubles with 
the concept of ‘thought’ to which the classical version 
was subject. 

However, in reducing truth to a purely syntactical 
concept (as it is in mathematics and logic) the physicalists 
have approached very close to the tradition of Leibniz, 
Spinoza and Hegel, for they are reducing in a different way, 
truths of fact to truths of reason (or rather to truths of a 
formal syntax). Their doctrine that all general sentences 
may be treated as hypotheses entails that even the accepted 
statements of their best scientists may be superseded by 
a better system of hypotheses, and this too is reminiscent 
of Hegel’s dialectical conception of truth, in which each 
partial ‘ truth’ perishes by its own ‘ untruth’, and passes 
into a higher ‘ truth’, and so on until the absolute Truth 
is revealed by the dialectic to be pure and free Thought. 

Naturally the physicalists would recoil in horror from 
this interpretation of their doctrine and submit that these 
gross metaphysical assertions are due to the fallacies 
generated by the material mode of speech. Their doctrine 
is given in the formal mode, whereas all previous ‘ theories’ 
of truth were in the material mode. 

A further striking difference between the two coherence 
theories is the fact that for the classical version there is 
only one system of completely coherent propositions, but 
for the physicalists there may be any number of systems 
which could be called true. The one which we choose is the 
one chosen by the accepted scientists of our era, that is, it 
is the system based on true protocol propositions which 
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are produced by those scientists. Logically our choice is 
arbitrary, but Neurath emphasises that it is practically 
restricted by psychological and sociological factors. 

In brief then the classical version is a complex 
metaphysical theory concerned with the relation of thinking 
to the world, with the doctrine of internal relations and 
entailment, and concerned mainly to establish the monistic 
aspect of truth ; the physicalist version is concerned only 
with the relations between the singular statements of 
science, and professes to have no interest in the ‘ facts’ 
for the relation between these may only be shown, not 
discussed. 


3. Criticism of the physicalist theory. 


The most obvious objection to this species of the 
coherence theory is that these philosophers seem to have 
neglected the fact that the chief aim and object of the use 
of words is to deal with matters other than words. They 
attempt to treat language in isolation, with no reference 
to the extra-linguistic. Even after Carnap’s conversion 
to semantics, as he holds it to-day, we find that in his 
‘Introduction to Semantics’ he scarcely ever mentions 
the referents of the zero-level or object-level language. 
Thus E. W. Hall in a penetrating article 1! accuses him of 
still being confined within the closed circle of language. 
Although Carnap later repudiated this accusation, it 
seems almost as if he was ashamed that such a beautiful 
and complex tool as a formalised language should have to 
‘designate ’ something other than itself. This seems to be 
due to the failure to distinguish between a sentence and the 
use of a sentence. A system of empirical statements may be 
as coherent as you please, it may even be meaningful, but 
it most certainly can have no truth or falsity until it is 
used in a particular context. I may read a series of protocol 


11 Hall, E. W. ‘ The Extra-Linguistic Reference of Language’, Mind 
(1943). 
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sentences produced by the scientists of this era, and they 
may have some meaning for me, but no truth whatever 
unless they can be used in a particular place, at a par- 
ticular time to state a fact. Some sentences, as Mr. Warnock 
has pointed out, are rather like discarded signposts lying 
in a field. They only do the job they were intended to do 
by being fastened down at a particular place, pointing in 
a specified direction. And similarly a sentence only does its 
job by being used in a particular context and it can only 
be true or false as, and when, it is used. 

Connected with this confusion between a sentence and 
its use, there is an added difficulty in that the whole system 
of coherent propositions (including the protocols) are left 
hanging in the air, so to speak, with no reference to reality, 
beyond perhaps the ‘ mounds of ink’ or ‘ systems of air 
waves ’,!2 produced by the accredited observers. These 
sentences aré indeed empirical facts, but as long as we 
talk about the relation between sentences and facts we 
are talking in the material mode of speech, and ‘truth’ 
can be characterised only in the formal mode and is a 
syntactic concept. ‘ Instead of reality we have a number 
of mutually incompatible but internally coherent bodies 
of propositions, choice between which is not logically 
determined (Logisch ausgezeichnet) ’.42 But how can one 
say ‘ Neurath made this statement in Erkenntnis IV in 
1934’? The experience of seeing these mounds of ink 
on paper cannot be a ground for the assertion, for Neurath 
has himself maintained that the experiences we have cannot 
be the ground of any assertion we make. (Assertions are 
compared with assertions, not with ‘ experiences’). Are 
we then. to inquire of our friends, especially if any are 
scientists who speak German and have read ‘ Erkenntnis ’? 
But the answers we receive from these friends and neigh- 
bours are in turn also vibrations of air waves or black 


e 
12 Neurath, O. ‘ Radikaler Physicalismus und Wirliche Welt’, 
Erkenntnis iv. 
13 Neurath, O. Ibid. 
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marks on paper, and these too are but our experiences. 
I cannot accept one statement from a scientist, because I 
must go on to find out if what this one said coheres with 
what the various other members of this scientific era also 
say. The assertions of even accredited protocol producers 
are also experiences as far as I am concerned, so, on this 
view of the coherence theory, I can never have any grounds 
for any of my assertions. And if I do utter an empirical 
sentence, I can never prove the assertion true or false 
because in support or rejection of it I can only point to 
other utterances which are themselves experiences, and 
therefore no basis for an assertion. The systems of coherent 
propositions are left with no relation to experience, and, 
so far as I am concerned, with no relation to anyone else, 
who is after all only an experience to me. This seems to 
lead directly to a solipsism which is linguacentric if not 
egocentric, in spite of the talk about the accredited scientists 
of our culture circle. The theory is therefore internally 
inconsistent, and essentially incoherent. 

Other glaring difficulties have been pointed out by, 
e.g., Russell in ‘ Inquiry’ and in P.A.S. 1937-38, and by 
A. J. Ayer in P.A.S. 1936-37. It is clear that the conception 
of protocol propositions is very difficult to credit. Who, 
for example, are to be considered as the accredited scientists 
of our era? Are we to trust Schrédinger or Einstein? How 
do these scientists become the privileged one? They are 
presumably accredited by their fellow-scientists, but are 
these latter also accredited?—-we seem to be caught in a 
regress. Further why should these observers be accredited 
if their protocols are based on their experiences. for these 
can never be a basis for sentences? Even if we allow 
mathematicians and logicians to advance in their respective 
spheres without regard for, or interest in, so-called ‘ reality ’, 
we canot permit a physicist or scientist to remain within 
a syntactical language with no reference to the world, 
because their language was evolved precisely to talk about 
that world. 
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Finally, the syntactical idea of truth built upon the 
protocol propositions of reliable scientists makes nonsense 
of the notion of empirical knowledge. One can never know, 
on this theory, when one says that the cat is on the mat 
(and the cat zs on the mat) whether one is agreeing with the 
opinions or dicta or others or not—at least not without 
consulting still others on the matter. If one wishes to test 
the truth of this statement one does not inquire about the 
way in which it would fit into an internally coherent 
system of propositions, nor does one investigate whether 
one’s neighbours also use, or have used, this sentence in 
similar situations, simply because one is more sure of the 
proper use of this sentence than ox the possible recollections 
or statements of one’s neighbours. It is patent then 
that syntactic convention alone makes no (empirical) 
sentence, and no system of sentences, true or false. At 
best it gives us merely an abstract uninterpreted calculus, 
with a vocabulary and rules of translation, and this is not 
sufficient for the use of the words ‘true’ or ‘ false’ in 


empirical discourse. 


B 


A NOTE ON THE SEMANTIC THEORY. 


The best known, and most rigorously formulated, 
version of the semantic theory of truth is that given by 
Alfred Tarski in a symposium on ‘ Meaning and Truth’ 
published in ‘ Philosophy and Phenomenological Research ’, 
Vol. IV, 1944, and reprinted in ‘ Readings in Philosophical 
Analysis ’.14 

Tarski begins his exposition by stating that a satis- 
factory definition of truth must be both materially adequate, 
and formally consistent—the former requirement is to take 
care of all actual instances such as: 


The sentence ‘snow is white’ is true, if and 
only if, snow is white, 


14 The page references will be to the latter publication. 
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and the latter means that a description of the formal 
structure of the language in which the definition is given 
must be at least sketched. It soon becomes evident that 
one of the motives behind the semanticist’s demand for a 
definition of truth, is that the language of everyday is 
inconsistent and hence ‘ semantically closed.’ Such well- 
known antinomies as that of the liar give the real impetus 
to the technicalities of Tarski and Carnap, and although 
Tarski claims that his conception of truth is akin to that 
of Aristotle, viz., “To say of what is that it is not, or of 
what is not that it is, is false, while to say of what is that 
it is, or of what is not that it is not, is true’, there seems, 
little relationship beyond the trivial one that every 
protagonist of any theory of truth would claim such a 
statement as apposite to his own. 

Tarski gives a detailed account of what he means by 
the semantic notion of ‘satisfaction’. He defines it 
recursively, that is, it becomes possible to eliminate the 
term after a finite number of steps. In brief it is a relation 


between objects and sentences, such that given objects 
are said to satisfy a given sentence, if the sentence becomes 
true when the objects are used in the sentence. The 
formulation of the semantic definition then amounts to 
this:— 


z ‘X is true, if and only if, p’ 


where ‘ p’ designates any sentence, and ‘ X’ is the name 
ef this sentence. The term ‘true’ is to be used in such a 
way that all equivalences of the form given in the above 
schema I can be asserted, and ‘a sentence is true if it is 
satisfied by all objects, and false otherwise.’ 

Thus the semantic conception says nothing about the 
conditions under which a sentence like ‘snow is white’ 
can be asserted. It implies only that whenever we assert, 
or reject, this sentence we must be ready to assert, or 
reject, the correlated sentence, 


The sentence ‘snow is white’ is true. 


15 Tarski, p. 63. 
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The semantic definition is then different in kind from 
all other definitions of truth ; it is not even the statement 
of a rule of translation from one language to another, but 
rather the exemplification of such a rule. Tarski believes 
that because he has demonstrated, by the aid of the 
antinomy of the liar, the inconsistency of a natural language 
(in this case English) he must differentiate at least two 
languages in discussing any problem in semantics. One of 
these is the language talked about—called the object- 
language—and the other is the language in which we talk 
about the first language—called the meta-language. The 
definition and all its equivalences must obviously be 
formulated in the meta-language and the meta-language 
must be in Tarski’s words, ‘ essentially richer’? i.e., it 
must contain variables of a higher logical type than those 
of the object language. 


Criticism. 


This statement of the semantic theory has been given 
chiefly to demonstrate that it is not a theory in the sense 
of the coherence or correspondence theories. 

1. Throughout his paper Tarski gives the impression 
that the principles governing his discussion are empirical ; 
that is to say, he is constantly reminding us that he is 
concerned with ‘the notion of truth in its common-sense 
and everyday usage,’ 17 and he even resorts to that most 
suspect of all philosophical arguments, the counting of 
heads of the ordinary men who assent to his own conception 
(finding by means of a Gallop poll, 90% on his side).'* 

But to go back to the concrete example with which the 
essay opens; Tarski asks us to consider the sentence : 
“snow is white.’ This consideration is, of course, the 
device of a strict logician who is accustomed to the 
manipulation of symbols and calculi without reference to 


16 Tarski, p. 62. 17 Tarski, p. 70. 
18 [bid., p. 70. 
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to their practical application. So he lifts the grammatical 
sentence : ‘snow is white’ from an infinity of English 
sentences, and asks us to view it in isolation, well-knowing 
that all right minded English-speaking adults will be 
aware at once of its truth. 

This is surely an illegitimate move; Wittgenstein 
among others has shown us the futility of trying to view 
words or sentences or paragraphs in isolation. The context 
and the use of the sentence must be considered. The 
meaning of a sentence is as much a product of heredity 
(history) and environment as is a person’s character. As 
has been pointed out, the expression on one’s face, the 
tone of utterance, the prefixed words in a paragraph can 
alter the meaning of the seemingly straightforward sentence. 
Tarski would doubtless reply that for a logician, concerned 
only with ‘ truth values ’, it is a perfectly legitimate device. 
But the three words chosen by him stir up a series of 
linguistic undercurrents and linguistic rules, which may 
not indeed affect the issue in this case, but which ought to 
have been considered, if not in a formal dissertation such 
as is here offered, at least in the wider ramifications which 
Tarski claims for his theory. 

What could be our reason for ‘applying’ (Tarski’s 
word) the adjective ‘true’ to the particular sentence 
“snow is white ’"—other than in a logical treatise? We 
might murmur ‘ true ’ when someone has said the sentence 
in order to give him a prod to go on into his next sentence 
(although it would be more natural to accept it without 
demur), or we might say something such as, ‘It is true 
that snow is white ; but surely, etc., etc.’ The point is 
simply that to treat sentences in isolation, and then apply 
the adjecfive true, or false, to them will not do in a strict 
philosophic, as opposed here to logistic, treatment. When 
we look at the context we find that when we say ‘true’ 
we are not talking about the sentence ‘snow is white’ 
at all—if anything we are talking about the whiteness of 
snow. We might say that a sentence as such is grammatical, 
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or elegant, or written in longhand, but surely it is what 
is stated in the sentence which we say is true. The utterance 
of a statement fades into an auditory limbo, but its truth 
or falsity do not. 

When we say in a particular context that the sentence 
p’ is true, we are not really saying anything about the 
sentence, i.e., this collocation of letters in this form, and 
we are not qualifying the sentence in any way. We may 
be repeating with some emphasis what someone has said, 
or written, or is going to say or write, but to take the 
sentence out of such a context as this and then add the 
phrase ‘is true’ to it is to caricature a particular use of 
the word ‘true’ until some of its primary functions are 
lost sight of, and an imposing array of meta-languages and 
object-languages are produced with the aid of semantic 
maieutic. 

2. The language hierarchy as thus conceived offends 
in another respect also. It is said that by adding ‘ is true’ 
to a sentence ‘ p’ then we move from an object language 
to a meta-language, and then when we proceed to 
examine the sentence, ‘ The sentence “ p”’ is true’ we are 
moving into yet another meta-language—with respect to 
the first language a meta-meta-language. If, as Tarski 
implies, to add ‘is true’ to a sentence is to manufacture 
a meta-language, then meta-languages can be produced ad 
lib., and we could conceive of an infinite series, beginning: 

“The sentence ‘the sentence ‘p’ is true” is true’ 

., etc., somewhat of the form 


« 


Jo + wl2 + J2 +, ete., to infinity. 


leaving us in the end with the sum of the infinite series, 
which in the first case is ‘p’ and in the second, 2. The 
latter is a useful exercise in infinite series—the former is 
not. 

These rather trivial points in such a formal treatment 
as Tarski avowedly gives, make his main thesis suspect, 
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and should make it less worthy of the commendation it 
receives. However this is not to say that the word ‘true’ 
is never used as the semanticists indicate. It seems that 
they lay stress on one particular aspect of one possible 
use, and in the process neglect among other uses its ‘ echo ’- 
serving role in the empirico-informative type of communi- 
cation. 

Tarski noticed, as other had also, that logicians were 
using the word (or symbol) ‘true’ in phrases such as 
‘ truth-value ’, ‘ truth-function’, etc., and that there was 
as yet no precise licence for their use of the word. I suspect 
that he began his examination of the concept merely to 
provide a clear and distinct definition, which would satisfy 
logicians in their technical manipulations with the word. 
Unfortunately as the essay progressed he claimed more for 
his theory than possibly he originally intended, and also 
more than it can sustain. By virtue of these claims the 
theory attracted more philosophic attention than it 
deserved, and it is thus attacked chiefly in regard to these 
later appendages. Had Tarski discussed the symbol ‘t’, 
as he might have done, to the same general effect, less 
notice would have been taken of his thesis. If confined to 
the restricted sphere of a formalized language for the 
formal logician, there can be little objection to the semantic 
definition of truth, but if so confined it can also have little 
general interest or consequence for the philosopher. 


J. KINCADE. 





HORACE, SERMONES II, t. 
A POEM OF TRANSITION. 


EVERYONE agrees that Serm. II, 1 is among the latest of 
the Satires,! and that it was written specially to accompany 
the publication of book two. But the poem has also some 
unmistakable connections with book one, so that like 
Janus it looks two ways at once. It is a transitional poem, 
but a transitional poem of a peculiar kind in that it was 
written, as it were, in retrospect. These special circum- 
stances may help to account for the rather odd sequence of 
thought which the poet follows. Since, this oddness 
has not received the attention of editors, perhaps a word 
or two should be said about it. Let us look once more 
at what Horace says: 

Horace : ‘Some people think my satire is too harsh, 
others too insipid. What am I to do Trebatius ?’ 

Trebatius : ‘ Take a rest.’ 

Horace: ‘But I must write, otherwise I can’t sleep’. 

Trebatius : ‘I have a remedy for insomnia, but if that 
doesn’t work, why not try writing epic instead of satire? 
Think how much wiser it would be to celebrate the deeds 
of Caesar than to write wounding verses which only cause 
anger and ill-feeling.’ 

Horace : ‘I’m sorry ; I can’t help it. Milonius has to 
dance, Castor has to ride horses, Pollux must box ; they 
all act from an inner impulse.’ 

The implication surely is ‘ Similarly I have to express 


1 The arguments are conveniently summarised by Palmer. 

2 Octavian may have tried to elicit a panegyric from Horace, and 
Horace may sometimes have felt that he ought to offer one. But we 
should also remember that Lucilius had likewise declined to write epic 
(see Marx and Fiske on Luc. 620-622 and 1079-1087). It would seem 
that the reeusatio was already becoming a conventional way of apologising 
for ligh v*-e 
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my anger and indignation by writing satire.’ But this 
is not the conclusion which Horace draws. Instead he 
says : ‘ Similarly 1 have to get words into metrical form.’ 
So apparently what keeps Horace awake is not anger or 
indignation but simply the problems of scansion! But 
what about the phrase Lucil: ritu which follows? Perhaps 
this means ‘in the censorious spirit of Lucilius’ as well 
as ‘in colloquial hexameters.’ Horace quickly assures 
us that it means neither. He has in mind, it transpires, 
‘the self-revelatory manner of Lucilius.’ 

The poet immediately continues: ‘I follow Lucilius.’ 
Now surely we will hear something of the satiric spirit. 
Not yet. ‘It isn’t certain,’ says Horace, ‘ whether I’m a 
Lucanian or an Apulian, for Venusia is adjacent to both. 
The settlers of Venusia were sent out to keep the fierce 
Lucanians and Apulians at bay.’ So that’s it. Horace 
comes from a long line of fighting men ; there’s pugnacity 
in his blood. But at once comes a qualification : ‘ this 
implement of mine will never attack any living person.’ 
Does this mean that after all his bluster Horace has 


formally renounced the idea of personal attack, and that 
like Juvenal he will assail only the dead? No. We have 
forgotten the wltro. ‘I shall not attack anyone unless 


3 That is the conclusion drawn by the editors. They compare Pers. 
1, 12 (quid faciam? sed sum petulanti splene cachinno) and Juv. 1, 51 
(Venusina digna lucerna). Heinze, for example, comments: Im selben 
Atem, wie zur Bekraftigung der Unwiderstehlichkeit des Naturtriebs, 
ein neuer satirischer Hieb. Cf. also L. R. Shero, Univ. of Wisconsin Stud. 
15 (1922), 155: ‘ The poet makes it perfectly clear that his temperament 
forces him not merely to write, but to write satire after the manner of 
Lucilius.’ 

4 I follow Heinze who points out that Horace’s father was not descended 
from the Roman colonists of Venusia but from some Lucanian or Apulian 
prisoner of war. This gives an excellent contrast in 39 where sed hic stilus 
will distinguish Horace both from his bellicose ancestors and from Lucilius. 
Wickham, on the other hand, comments : * He is the true border man, of 
fighting stock, ready to do battle with anyone who assails the territory 
he has to guard, from whatever side he comes ; but like them, it is a 
defensive post which he holds, not an offensive one.’ So also Rauchenstein 
(accepted by Orelli) and Lejay. But apart from being biographically 
inaccurate this weakens the contrast of sed hic stilus, for there will be 
nothing to distinguish Horace from the colonists. 
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provoked.’ It is a clause which has brought comfort to 
many a politician. 

Then follows a fervent prayer that he may never have 
to use his weapon again : 


o pater et rex 
Iuppiter, ut pereat positum robigine telum, 


The prayer of a man of peace? Perhaps, but the next line 
rather spoils the effect : 


nec quisquam noceat cupido mihi pacis! 


People had better treat this man of peace with caution. 


Otherwise : 
alle 
qui me commorit (melius non tangere, clamo) 
flebit et insignis tota cantabitur urbe. 


By now the sword is rattling noisily in its scabbard. 
The next section opens on the same minatory note. 
‘ Cervius fights one way, Canidia another,> Turius another. 


Everyone uses the weapon which suits him best. It’s 
the same in the world of nature. The wolf has his fangs, 
the bull his horns.’ We naturally expect ‘as for me, I 
fight with my pen.” What we get is something very much 
more guarded and non-committal. ‘ Whatever way my 
luck runs, I shall continue to write.’ 7? 

Trebatius, however, carries on as if Horace had 


5 Notice once again the subtlety of Horace’s transiticn. Cervius 
threatens legal action when enraged ; this fits neatly on to the preceding 
lines. Canidia, however, threatens her enemies without necessarily being 
provoked. The same goes for Turius. Gradually the idea of self-defence 
is left behind until with Scaeva it is abandoned completely. Lines 47-56 
are really concerned with distinctive weapons; the theme of self-defence 
is secondary, and acts solely as a link with the previous paragraph. 

6 That is the way scholars have taken it. See Lejay 295 ; Morris 144 ; 
Fiske, Lucilius and Horace 377; Shero, op. cit. 157. 

7 Once again Orelli gives what Horace ought to have said : guicunque 
erit tenor statusque vitae meae, scribere pergam .... atque opprobriis dignos 
libere insectabor. Knoche, Neue Jb. f. Wiss (1936), 513, appears to draw 
the same conclusion. The words really go back to Lucilius’ frankness 
about his own success and failure (30-34), not to his aggressiveness. 


E 
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threatened to engage in polemics. ‘I’m afraid, my boy, 
you won’t survive long. One of your important friends 
will give you the cold shoulder.’ 

Horace : ‘ What? Have you forgotten Lucilius? He 
castigated everyone irrespective of rank. Yet he still 
retained the friendship of Scipio and his circle.’ We infer 
that Horace can be as aggressive and censorious as he 
wishes, without losing the friendship of Maecenas and 
Caesar,’ But again this is not what Horace says. What 
does he say? ‘Even my detractors will have to admit 
that I have lived among the great. And if any enemy 
attacks me, he’ll find me a tough nut to crack.’ No mention 
of his satires at all, aggressive or otherwise. To put it 
another way, there are three points for comparison— 
Lucilius lashed out at all and sundry ; when he was attacked 
in return, he could be sure of the friendly support of Scipio. 
But only two points are actually made—if Horace is 
attacked, he can be sure of the friendly support of Maecenas. 

Trebatius (again behaving as if Horace had threatened 
to write lampoons) : ‘ Well, that’s all right. But I must 
warn you that if you write mala carmina you are laying 
yourself open to prosecution.’ Horace once more steps 
neatly aside : ‘ But what about bona carmina which have 
received a favourable verdict from Caesar? And what if 
one attacks only those who deserve it?’ 

Trebatius : solventur risu tabulae, tu missus abibis. 

So ends the most brilliant piece of shadow-boxing in 
Roman literature. What are we to make of it? Perhaps, 
as hinted above, the position of the poem may give us a 
clue. The links with book one are obvious. The very first 
line recalls the criticisms which had greeted the previous 
collectione Lucilius once again occupies the foreground 
in a way which shows that he is still regarded as the model 
for satiric writing. In naming real people Horace continues 
a practice which he had followed in many of the earlier 


_ 8 Orelli: tales autem nebulones ubi perstrinxero, nunquam profecto 
timebo, ne potentes amicos a me abalienem (Introd. to Serm. II, 1). 
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pieces, and there are numerous echoes of the controversy 
which had been conducted in satires four and ten.® 

And yet things are not quite the same. Horace is now 
eight years older than when he wrote the fourth satire, 
and therefore eight years steadier and more responsible 
(or eight years duller and more complacent, according to 
one’s point of view). His position in the social and literary 
world is well established ; his enemies realise that any 
attempt to dislodge him will only injure themselves, and 
so they accept him, however grudgingly, as a celebrity. 

These personal factors were not the only ones to curb 
the poet’s spirit. There was also the risk of legal pro- 
ceedings. Admittedly there had been no alteration in the 
law of libel over the previous decade, but the political 
climate had changed, and the law might now be more 
rigorously applied.° Also, Horace’s own situation was 
particularly delicate. As a client of Maecenas, and as one 
who enjoyed a quasi-official position in the state, he could 
not indulge in polemics even if he wanted to. Had not 
Octavian himself called for peace and unity ? 4 

These facts had a decisive influence on all the satires 
of book two ; but there were certain other considerations 
which put the first poem in a class by itself. Let us 
remember what Horace was going to do. He was about 
to publish a collection of moralising poems written in 
informal hexameters and characterised by a mildly ironic 
wit. To this extent they could claim to be a refined version 


9See A.J. P. LXXVI (1955), 174. 

10 For a recent discussion of the libel law see R. E. Smith, C.Q. I (1951), 
169 ff. 

11 Fiske (269-70) regards the poem as an assertion of the satirist’s 
right to freedom of speech. The analysis just given indicates that the 
poem is in fact a resignation of that right. 

Heinze in his introduction comments: die unausgesprochene Moral 
des Ganzen ist die, dass Horaz unbekiimmert um Kritik und Anfechtung 
aller Art seine Strasse ziehen wird. One wonders whether Heinze and 
Fiske may have overlooked the date of the poem. When Horace says 
he must continue to write (7, 28, 60) he is not anticipating any satires after 
30 B.c., but he is (to use an Irish bull) referring forward to the poems he 
has already written, viz., Serm. II, 2-8. In that sense the present work 
is less of a greeting than a valediction, 
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of Lucilian satura. But they lacked the one feature which 
had come to be regarded as the essence of the genre—the 
element of vigorous personal attack. Admittedly in Horace’s 
first book this element had already been considerably 
modified, but in satires two, four, and ten there were 
unmistakable attacks on living people, and there were 
touches of coarseness in numbers five and nine which 
strongly suggested the influence of Lucilius. In the new 
collection this aggressive element was practically dis- 
carded, and therefore in introducing the book Horace 
could not promise his readers a rich feast of scandal and 
abuse. Indeed as he looked through the poems he must 
have realised how far his satire had moved away from 
the censorious /ibertas of his predecessor. Yet he did not 
wish to renounce the old tradition. There were many 
aspects of it which he valued and wished to preserve, and 
his admiration for its «nventor remained unaltered. 

The result of these various stresses was the poem we 
have been discussing. The links with book one which we 
noted above give the appearance of continuity. Horace’s 
pose is the one he had previously adopted in his more 
pugnacious moods. He has taken guard once more in the 
ring where Lucilius had battered so many opponents. But 
there is one big difference. Behind the pugilist’s gloves 
we can now detect a mischievous grin, and it soon becomes 
clear that in spite of the threatening stance, the elaborate 
feinting and ducking, Horace does not mean to hit ai one 
—unless, perhaps, they attack him first. It is all Schein- 
polemik. He has disposed of his problem by a joke.!% 

In this poem we are struck again and again by a play- 
fulness almost amounting to farce. The principles of 


- 


12 A pointer may be seen in the fact that Fiske devotes 130 pages to 
the first book and 37 to the second (omitting satire one). See also the 
statistics of E. J. Philbey quoted by Fiske, p. 416. 

13 Morris rightly stresses the humour of the piece, but he infers that 
* the satire becomes thus a kind of proclamation by Horace of his assurance 
that his writings need no serious defence.’ I should prefer to believe that 
Horace felt book two did need a defence, but of a literary not an ethical 
kind, and that he therefore made.a last gesture of loyalty to the tradition 
of Lucilius. 
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aesthetics are cleverly confused with the law of libel ; a 
learned and distinguished judge is solemnly guyed, along 
with his two favourite pastimes of swimming and boozing; 
then, astonishingly, comes a comparison between the 
emperor of the Roman world and a horse—both lash out 
when they’re rubbed the wrong way ; after that we get 
glimpses of Milonius glassy-eyed and unsteady, of poor 
Lupus smothered in a shower of Lucilian invective, of 
Scipio and Laelius freed from the trammels of gravitas 
enjoying a bit of horseplay while the greens are cooking. 
We are reminded of the heavenly twins and their oviparous 
mother, we see Lucilius exposing the ass beneath the lion’s 
skin, and we hear the sickening crunch of a tooth on a 
foreign body. Or take the most important statement in 
the poem—sed hic stilus haud petet ultro, etc.—no sooner 
has Horace given this assurance than his voice becomes 
shrill, and soon he is shouting that: ‘he is not a man 
to be trifled with.’ There he stands, an olive branch in 
one hand and a sword in the other, a posture familiar 
to contemporary statesmen, the only difference being that 
Horace is intentionally ridiculovrs. 

Such, then, is the latest of Horace’s satires. It is a 
bridge leading from the cultivated but open ground of book 
one to the walled garden of book two. From a distance the 
bridge looks strong enough, but from close quarters it is 
seen to be purely ornamental, and incapable of bearing 
much weight. 


NIALL RUDD. 





TWO NOTES ON ST. FRUCTUOSUS OF BRAGA. 


THE Vita of St. Fructuosus has been made accessible to 
us by Sister Frances Nock (Diss. Washington, 1946), who 
has edited the text with an introduction, a translation, 
and a commentary ; but some problems relating to this 
saint, who flourished in Spain in the middle of the seventh 
century, still deserve study. I wish first to ask whether 
Fructuosus was a Visigoth or whether he was a member 
of the old Roman population of Spain, and then to discuss 
an incident narrated in cap. xvii of the Vita, St. Fructuosus’ 
vain attempt to leave Spain and visit the East. 


Fructuosus is described in the Vita (cap. ii) as ‘ ducis 
exercitus Spaniae proles’ and as being ‘ex clarissima 
regali progenie exortus ’. At first sight one might be tempted 
to doubt whether this last phrase is very meaningful : 
it is the sort of flourish which many hagiographers have 
not hesitated to insert in the Vitae of their heroes, even 
when those heroes were far indeed from being of royal 
birth. But it is worth observing that the author can hardly 
have been unaware of the fact that the throne of Spain 
could be occupied by Visigoths only and not by Romans. 
This had been explicitly asserted by the bishops assembled 
at the Fifth Council of Toledo in 636, and it was re-affirmed 
by the bishops at the Sixth Council of Toledo in 638.1 
Hence, if the author of the Vita gratuitously inserted the 
phrase about Fructuosus’ royal birth, his invention was 


1V Toledo 3 (Mansi, x, 655), VI Toledo 17 fin. (ibid. 669). 
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peculiarly infelicitous—unless the saint was by birth a 
Visigoth. If Fructuosus was a Roman many of the readers 
of the Vita would immediately recognize that the phrase 
contained a falsehood. But in fact the author of this 
Vita does not normally indulge in empty and misleading 
rhetorical embellishments ; and for what it is worth, the 
phrase suggests that the saint was a Visigoih. 
Unhappily, the term dux exercitus Spaniae is a literary 
one: it is not the technical term for a specific officer. 
Elsewhere in the Vita (cap. xiv) the author refers to a 
ducis exercitus (nom.) provinciae illius, which is somewhat 
less inexact. The old Roman provinces of Spain were 
still preserved as administrative units by the Visigothic 
kings ; and our Vita refers to some of them—Gallaecia 
provincia (cap. vi), provincia Lusitania (capp. xi and xii) 
provincia Baetica (cap. xii).2, The Roman provincial civil 
service was also preserved in some form : its chief concern 
presumably was to administer Roman law among the 
Roman inhabitants of the kingdom and to collect the 
taxes. But side by side with it in each province were 
certain Visigothic officials who were concerned with military 
affairs and also with the administration of the Visigothic 
law. The details of the Visigothic bureaucracy do not 
concern us and indeed are hardly known ; but at its head 
in each province was a dux. Hence, John of Biclaro, s.a. 
589 (Chronica Minora, ii, 218), speaks of ‘Claudius 
Lusitaniae dux’, and s.a 590 (ibid. 219) of ‘ provinciae 
dux nomine Argimundus’. Julian of Toledo, Historia 
Wambae Regis vii (MGH. Scriptores rer. Meroving. v, 506), 
tells us of ‘ Ranosindum Tarraconensis provinciae ducem ’ ; 
and in the tomus which king Egica addressed to the 























2 The only late Roman provinces of Spain which the Visigoths did 
not preserve as administrative units were those which never lay within 
the boundaries of their kingdom—Tingitana trans fretum (so that Isidore, 
Etym. xiv. 4. 29, is out of date) andthe Balearic Islands. But the Visigoths 
attacked the Byzantines in Tingitana without success sometime after 541 
in Theudis’ reign : Isidore, Hist. Goth. 42 (Chronica Minora, ii, 284), cf. 
Cod. Justin. i. 27. 2 §2. 
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Seventeenth Council of Toledo in 694 the Gallic provincia 
of the kingdom (i.e., Septimania) is referred to as a ducatus.8 
It can scarcely be doubted that this is the office which 
the author of the Vita has in mind. It is true that certain 
palatine officials sometimes have the title of dux and are 
described as ‘comes cubiculariorum et dux’ or ‘ comes 
scanciarum et dux’ or the like.* But it is highly unlikely 
that such an official would be referred to as dux exercitus 
Spaniae ; and we may conclude that the father of Fructuosus 
was the dux of a provincia. The Vita (cap. ii) gives us 
a glimpse of him as he reviewed his flocks in the territorium 
of Bergidum, but it does not necessarily follow from this 
that he was dux provinciae Gallaeciae or even that the 
saint was a native of Bergidum, though this has sometimes 
been assumed. 

But was a dux provinciae necessarily a Visigoth? Not 
always, for at least one Roman is known to have been 
admitted to this high office (though none, so far as I can 
discover, was ever allowed to become comes civitatis). 
We have already mentioned the Claudius who was dux 
Lusitaniae in 589: he was a Roman, as we learn from 
the Vitas S. Patrum Emeretensium, v.10. 7. (The description 
of him there as ducem Emeretensis civitatis is inaccurate : 
there was no official called dux civitatis, and the author of 
the Vitas has loosely written the name of the chief city 
of the province in place of the name of the province itself, 
Lusitania). But apart from this Claudius, instances of 
Roman duces in Visigothic Spain are exceedingly hard to 
find. The Paulus dux who led the great rebellion against 
king Wamba in 673 is said by Lucas Tudensis to have 
been ‘de Graecorum nobili natione’.5 Lucas, writing in 
the thirteenth century, has no authority, but the name 
Paulus suggests that its bearer was a Roman. Again, in 





3 Text in K. Zeumer, Leges Visigothorum (MGH. Legum Sectio i), 
485. 

4 See the lists of the lay signatories of the Acta of some of the Councils 
of Toledo printed in Zeumer, op. cit. 485 f. 

5 Julian of Toledo, op. cit. vii, with Levison ad loc. 
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a letter of Braulio * we hear of a ‘ Celsus . . . cum territoriis 
a clementia vestra [ = Chindaswinth] sibi commissis’, 
who sounds like a dux. But apart from these three cases 
of Claudius, Paulus, and Celsus (two of them uncertain), 
no Roman is known to have been appointed dux in Visigothic 
Spain. It would seem, then, that if Fructuosus’ father 
was a dux provinciae he was very probably a Goth ; and 
this conclusion appears to be confirmed to some extent 
by our author’s statement that Fructuosus was of royal 
descent. 

It was unusual, though by no means unparalleled, 
for a Visigoth to bear a Roman name. It is perhaps beside 
the point to recall that Athaulf and Placidia had long ago 
called their son by the Imperial name of Theodosius.’ 
It is more relevant to remember that Hermenegild, the 
ill-fated son of king Leovigild (568-86), took on the name 
of John when he was received into the Catholic Church 
c. 580.8 The chronicler John of Biclaro was himself a 
Goth. Early in the seventh century a Goth called 
Renovatus was bishop of Merida.” In the reign of Egica 
(687-702) the dux Fafila had a son whom he called 
Pelagius.! Witiza, the last legitimate Visigothic king of 


6 Epist. xxxvii (Migne, PL. lxxx, 684). One or two cases could be cited 
from the fifth-century Gallic kingdom of the Visigoths. Thus, Euric 
appointed one Victorius as dux of seven civitates: Sidonius, Hpist. vii, 
17. 1, Gregory of Tours, Hist. Franc. ii. 20, Vitae Patr. iii (p. 673), In 
Glor. Martyr. xliv (p. 518). Again, in Chron. Gall. a. DX1, 652-3 (Chronica 
Minora, i, 665), Vincentius is described as Hispaniarum dux and as quast 
magister militiae. I do not think that he was either a dua provinciae 
or a comes civitatis (so E. Stein, Geschichte des spdtrémischen Reiches, i 
(Vienna, 1928), 567 f.) : he was not simply a divisional commander but a 
comman¢éer-in-chief, i.e., what in Legg. Visigoth. ix. 2, 3 and 6 is termed 
comes exercitus or praepositus hostis. In any case, it would be unsafe to 
argue from the practices of Euric’s time to that of the mid-seventh century. 

7 Olympiodorus, frag. 26. It is very doubtful whether any member 
of the Vandal (to say nothing of the Ostrogothic) royal family bore 
a Roman name: see C. Courtois, Les Vandales et l Afrique (Paris, 1955), 
222. 

8 Gregory of Tours, Hist. Franc. v. 38. 

9 Isidore, de Vir. Illustr. xliv (Migne, PL. Ixxxiii, 1105). 

10 Yitas S. Patrum Emeretensium, v. 14. 4, edited by J. N. Garvin, 
Diss. Washington, 1946. 

11 Epitome Ovetensis 16 (Chronica Minora, ii, 374). 
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Spain (in so far as any Visigothic king of Spain can be 
called legitimate) named one of his sons Sebastinus.!% 
Hence, the fact that the saint’s name was Fructuosus 
is not an argument against his being a Visigoth; and I 
would suggest that he should probably be added to the 
small company of Visigothic saints. 


ii. 


The passage in the Vita which tells of St. Fructuosus’ 
attempt to visit the East is as follows (cap. xvii) :— 


“succendit eum inmensus sancti desiderii ardor, ut partem 
occupans orientis novam arriperet peregrinationem. cumque 
haec cum paucis et electis discipulis suis clam pertractasset 
et navem sibi ad subvectionem praeparasset, quam omni 
praedestinatione ascendens transfretaret ad orientem, ab 
uno proditore detectus discipulo egressionis aditum non 
valuit inpetrare ’. 


The news of his attempt to visit the East came to the 
ears of the king (whose name is not given but who must 
have been either Chindaswinth or Recceswinth) :— 


‘formidans igitur rex et omnes prudentes illi familiariter 
adsistentes, ne talis lux Spaniam desereret, iussit eum sine 
aliqua molestiae perturbatione comprehendi et ad se usque 
perducere ’. 


The saint was put in gaol, but the doors of the gaol were 
miraculously opened, etc. 

This is a puzzling narrative. Why did Fructuosus 
form his plan secretly (clam) and share it with only a few 
chosen diseiples? Why is it said that his plan was ‘exposed’ 
(detectus) by a ‘traitor’ (proditore)? What is meant by 
the statement that after the exposure of his plan he could 
not get an opportunity of leaving the country? Why was 


12 Historia Pseudo-Isidoriana 20 (Chronica Minora, ii, 387). I do not 
know of any Arian Visigoth who bore a Roman name. 
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the affair reported to the Visigothic king? And why was 
the saint gaoled (for when the hagiographer says that the 
king ordered him to be arrested ‘ne talis lux Spaniam 
desereret ’, we may suspect him of telling something more 
flattering than the truth)? After all, visits between 
Visigothic Spain and the Byzantine East were far from 
uncommon, at any rate during the sixth century. Paul, 
bishop of Merida in the middle of that century, was a 
physician who had come to Visigothic Spain de Orientis 
partibus.3 An interesting episode in that bishop’s career 
began when ‘accidit die quadam de regione qua ipse 
oriundus extiterat negotiatores graecos in navibus de 
Orientibus advenisse atque Hispaniae litora contigisse ’. 
The bishops who assembled at the Council of Narbonne in 
589, when describing the population of Septimania, speak 
of ‘ Gothus, Romanus, Syrus, Graecus, vel Iudaeus ’, which 
suggests that an Eastern element was not unknown there, 
at any rate in the seaports.* The famous Martin of Braga, 
the apostle of the Sueves, had come to Gallaecia ex Orientis 


partibus.6 Lucinianus, bishop of Cartagena in the time of 
the Emperor Maurice (580-600), died at Constantinople.?” 
The chronicler John of Biclaro went to Constantinople as 
a young man, became learned in Greek and Latin there, and 


13 Vitas S. Patrum Emeretensium, iv. |. 1, p. 160. During the fifth 
century the Vandal occupation of Africa made communications difficult 
between the eastern and the western Mediterranean (Norman H. Baynes, 
Byzantine Studies and Other Essays (London, 1955), 309-16 = Journal of 
Roman Studies, xix (1929), 230-3) ; but we read in Hydatius, 117 (Chrenica 
Minora, ii, 29) ‘ Orientalium naves Hispalim venientes per Marciani 
exercitum caesos Lazas nuntiant’, a passage which deserves notice in 
connexion with the theories of Pirenne discussed by Baynes, op. cit. The 
value of traders’ reports to Roman historians is well worked out by E. 
Norden, Die germanische Urgeschichte in Tacitus Germania, (Leipzig and 
Berlin, 1923), 434-6, 439-50; but add to his references this passage of 
Hydatius and esp. Eunapius, frag. 74. 

14 Vitas S. Patrum Emeretensium, iv. 3. 2, p. 168. 

15 Canons 4 and 14 (Mansi, ix, 1015, 1017). Note the presence in Spain 
of an heretical bishop from Syria in 619: Concilium Hispalense, ii, 12 
(Mansi, x, 561). 

16 Tsidore, de Vir. Jllustr. xxxv (Migne, PL. Ixxxiii, 1100), cf. Gregory 
of Tours, Hist. Franc, v. 37. 

17 Tsidore, op. cit. xlii. 
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returned to Spain after 17 years.1® Besides these private 
and commercial visits there must have been an enormous 
official intercourse between Constantinople and_ the 
Byzantine possessions in Spain, which were not re-occupied 
by the Visigoths until 629. And finally, it would appear 
from our passage that Fructuosus had no very great 
difficulty in finding a ship which would carry him to the 
East. Why then did he make his plans in secrecy, and, 
when they were revealed, why did he find himself under 
arrest? 

The answer is, I believe, that because of his attempt to 
leave the country Fructuosus was suspected of breaking 
the law as laid down both by the Seventh Council of Toledo 
and also by the secular power. When the saint formed his 
plan to visit the Orient, he had not yet been consecrated 
as bishop of Braga (reported in cap. xviii of the Vzta), 
an appointment which was proclaimed in somewhat 
unfortunate circumstances at the Tenth Council of Toledo 
in 656.18 In 656 he had already been bishop of Dumio 
for a period of not more than three years.2° But 
unfortunately we do not know when this first consecration 
took place—it is not referred to at all in the Vita, so that 
we do not even know its date relatively to that of the 
plan to visit the Orient. The only certain chronological 
fact is that the visit was projected before 656. But since 
the author of the Vita mentions it after he has described 
Fructuosus’ chief monastic foundations and immediately 
before the consecration to Braga we may assume that the 
visit was planned not very long before 656. Now at the 
Seventh Council of Toledo in October 646 the bishops 
had pointed to the damage caused by those who fled to 
foreign pewers and incited those powers to go to war 
with Spain. Such criminal acts were not caused by laymen 


18 Tbid. xliv. For communications with Africa see Procopius, BV. 
iii. 24. 11, iv. 4. 34, Vitas S. Patrum Emeretensium, iii. 2, Tidefonsus, de 
Vir. Illustr. 4 (Migne, PL. xevi, 200). 

19 See the Decretum pro Potamio Episcopo printed in Mansi, xi, 40 f. 

20 Sister Nock, op. cit. 41. 
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only : sometimes clergy, too, were to be found among the 
refugae, as they are called. Accordingly, the bishops laid 
down severe penalties for any priest of any rank who should 
go abroad in order to cause trouble, ‘ quisquis in ordine 
clericatus, a maximo gradu usque ad minimum constitutus, 
in alienae gentis regionem se quacumque occasione trans- 
duxerit ’, etc.24_ This was not the first occasion on which 
the ecclesiastical authorities had found it necessary to 
legislate on the intrigues with foreign powers which Catholic 
priests conducted against their own sovereigns. The 
matter had been discussed at the Fourth Council of Toledo 
in 633, when clergy living close to the frontier had been 
forbidden to communicate privately with foreign and 
hostile powers unless they had the royal permission.”” But 
this sort of communication with foreign powers was not 
the concern of the ecclesiastical authorities alone: the 
kings, too, were interested. Chindaswinth in his law on 
treason published in 642-3 comments on the frequency 
with which the State was obliged to go to war because 
of men who fled to a foreign power with a view to inciting 
that power to act against the Visigoths. In future, anyone 
who fled abroad with treasonable intentions, or who even 
wished to do so, was liable to the death penalty, though 
if the king should choose to spare him, he was to be blinded 
instead of killed: and in either case his property was 
to be confiscated.2* It must have been very difficult even 
for a priest to leave Spain at this date for any motive, 
treasonable or otherwise, unless he had the government’s 
direct permission to do so. 

Fructuosus, then, by planning to visit the East in 
secret was risking an accusation of disregarding the legis- 
lation both of the bishops and of the king, and indeed was 


21 Mansi, x, 765. 

22 Canon 30 (Mansi, x, 627). Note also X Toledo 2 (ibid. xi, 34), XVI 
Toledo 9 and 12 (ibid. xii, 77, 81). 

23 Legg. Visigoth. ii. 1. 8, discussed by K. Zeumer, Neues Archiv der 
Gesellschaft fiir dltere deutsche Geschichtskunde, xxiv (1899), 57 ff. The 
version of this law as revised by king Erwig (680-7) modifies the imposition 
of the death penalty. 
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making himself liable to very severe penalties ; and that 
he knew his action to be dangerous is proved by the secrecy 
in which he wrapped his plan. It is greatly to be regretted 
that we do not know exactly in what year Fructuosus 
planned to go abroad. In a letter of Taio, bishop of 
Saragossa, we read of a rebellion led by one Froia (perhaps 
a Visigoth), who rose against king Recceswinth (653-72). 
Froia called in the Basques from the Pyrenees to help him, 
and Saragossa was besieged ; but the revolt was crushed 
in the end.** The rebellion is referred to as a recent event 
in the ¢omus and canon ii of the Eighth Council of Toledo, 
which was held in December 653,25 and hence may be 
dated to the summer of that year. If Fructuosus chose 
to break the law during Froia’s rebellion or its aftermath 
—say, during the years 653-5—his action was undoubtedly 
foolhardy. And particularly so if he himself was a Visigoth, 
for a Roman would have had little chance of leading a 
successful revolt. There seems to have been no revolt 
of the Romans as such against the Visigoths during the 
entire Spanish period of Visigothic history (507~—711),”¢ 
so that a Roman priest who wished to go abroad might 
have caused less anxiety to the authorities than a Visigothic 
priest and might have been subject to less strict surveillance 
than a Goth—Goths alone, as we have seen, being eligible 
to sit on the throne of Spain. Most of the refugae whom 
the legislators had in mind had no doubt been guilty of 
intriguing with either the Basques or the Franks ; but 
no one can have forgotten the action of Athanagild, who 
a century before had invited the Byzantines to Spain.?? 


24 Taio, Epist. ad Quiricum in Migne, PL. lxxx, 727 f. Taio’s insistence 
on the orthodoxy of Recceswinth and on the religious character of the 
struggle suggests that Froia was either a pagan or a heretic : the Basques, 
who were his allies, were still pagan at this date—see the Vita S. Amandi 
20 (MGH. Scriptores rer. Meroving, v, 443 f.). 

25 Mansi, x, 1208, 1211 (where note that the term refugae is used of the 
rebels), cf. Zeumer’s ed. of the Legg. Visigoth. 472-5. 

26 Even the revolt against Wamba led by Paulus in 673 had a decidedly 
Visigothic character. 

27 Isidore, Hist. Goth. 47 (Chronica Minora, ii, 286). On the date of 
Liberius’ expedition to Spain (552), see E. Stein, Histoire du Bas-empire, 
ii, (Paris, 1949), 820 f. 
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And although Swinthila had at last expelled them in 629, 
yet intervention in Spain from the Byzantine possessions 
in Italy or Africa may not have seemed inconceivable to 
Chindaswinth or Recceswinth. 

It would no doubt be an error to attempt to draw 
very many conclusions from our passage of the Vita. But 
it is not perhaps unreasonable to suppose that the passage 
gives us some evidence for a cautious attitude towards 
Byzantium on the part of the government at Toledo about 
a quarter of a century after the expulsion of the Byzantines 
from Spain. At any rate, a cleric who wished to journey 
to the East was scrutinized just as rigorously as he would 
have been if he had aimed to go to the Basques or the 
Franks. On the other hand, it should be noted that legis- 
lation prohibiting the emigration of clerics only began 
after the expulsion of the Byzantines ; and we do not hear 
of the collaboration of a single Roman priest living in 
Spain with the Byzantines between 552 and 629 (though, 
of course, our sources for that period are exceedingly 
meagre). Moreover, no act of hostility is reported to have 
been carried out between Byzantium and Visigothic Spain 
after 629 until a naval attack on Spain was repulsed by 
one Theudimer c. 700 in the joint reign of Egica and 
Witiza,?* so that we really cannot speak of serious tension 
between Toledo and Byzantium in Fructuosus’ day. Again, 
our passage gives us one of our very rare glimpses of how 
the Visigothic laws were enforced; and the efficiency of the 
administration is noteworthy, however distasteful and 
frustrating it may have been to Fructuosus. But the 
saint was evidently found guiltless of the charge on which 
he had been thrown into prison, for he otherwise would 
scarcely have been appointed to the see of Braga. Finally, 
it is interesting to discover that even a saint was willing 
to break the law and risk his head in order to see 
Byzantium! 

28 Contin. Isidor. Hisp. 74 (Chronica Minora, ii, 354) ‘sub Egicam et 
Wittizam’. 


E. A. THOMPSON. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN TRANSLATION. 


In a recent book,? T. H. Savory has listed in contrasting 
pairs twelve instructions which would-be translators have 
received. For example: 


‘5. A translation should reflect the style of the original. 
6. A translation should possess the style of the translator.’ 


He proceeds to put readers of translations into four classes 
with differing demands, and calls for a variety of translations 
to suit their several needs: ‘ Two translations are four 
times as good as one, and in the broad span of literary 
adventure there is a welcome place for them all.’ 

Of all the poems of Villon, the one most familiar to 
English readers is the Ballade des Dames du temps jadis. 
They know it through Rossetti’s translation with its 


haunting line: 


But where are the snows of yester-year ? 


Indeed, the nonce-word yester-year has found its place in 
the dictionary and in semi-facetious usage so firmly that 
the Rossetti-Villon combination seems impossible to break. 
Even poets honour it. Swinburne offered no alternative to 
Rossetti’s grotesque mockery of Villon, and Norman 
Cameron,? although he gave an alternative translation of 
the Ballad, kept Rossetti’s line except for the ‘ But’ 
(which seemed superfluous to Cameron). 

If, under the influence of Savory, one is to try an 
experiment in the art of translation, this famous ballad 
of Villon’s is a most suitable victim. Rossetti followed 
Rule 6. Very good, let us follow Rule 5. Let us reflect the 


1 The Art of Translation, London, 1957. 
2 Francois Villon, Poems, London, 1952. 
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style of Villon. Now ‘style’ is a very elusive thing, and 
an attempt to reflect it is likely to lead to parody, which 
indeed has delighted in the ballad form. Let me then set 
down to the best of my ability those rules which I have 
attempted to observe in the translation which follows : 


(i) I have tried neither to add nor to subtract. But 
this was impossible, since the equivalent English syllables 
are fewer. I have been forced to add, and in doing so I 
have done my best to add the sort of things that Villon 
might conceivably have inserted—no archness, no clever- 
ness. 


(ii) I have avoided ‘coloured’ words as Villon did. 


(iii) I have preserved the rhythm of Villon. 


(iv) I have tried to reproduce some echo of the sound 
of Villon, turning estan, antan, Buridan, an into on, gone, 
don, on, and Romaine, germaine, maine, humaine, etc., into 
drain, vain, contain, plain, etc. 


This translation is not intended to be a work of art, 
except in so far as any scientific experiment may qualify 
as such. I have no illusion that the essential Villon shines 
brightly through these lines. All I can claim is that I 
have not erected a screen through which the essential 
could not possibly pass. 


BALLAD OF LADIES OF THE Past 
By Frangois Villon 


Tell me where Roman Flora is, 

In what far land deep rivers drain ; 

Archipiada and Thais, 

Those cousins sought and sought in vain ; 

Echo, on lakes the hills contain 

Her clear call sounding on and on, 

Whose beauty made all women plain? 

But last year’s snow, where has it gone ? 
F 
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Where is wise Heloys whose kiss 

Made Esbaillart of subtle brain 

Eunuch and monk at Saint-Denis ? 

For love he suffered cruel pain. 

Where is the queen had men constrain 
In a sack Buridan the don 

And throw him down into the Seine ? 
But last year’s snow, where has it gone ? 


Queen Blanche, no lily white as this, 
With voice that sang in siren strain, 
Big-footed Berte, Bietris, Alis, 
Haremburgis who held the Maine, 

And good Jeanne, daughter of Lorraine, 
Burned by the English at Rouen; ~ 
Where are they, Virgin without stain ? 
But last year’s snow, where has it gone ? 


Prince, for this week and year refrain 
From seeking them, or ponder on 

That question which must yet remain : 
But last year’s snow, where has it gone ? 


J. L. SYNGE 
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Documents in Mycenaean Greek. By MicHAgEL VENTRIS AND 
JoHn CHADWICK. Cambridge University Press. 1956. 
452 + xxxi. 84s. 


Four epoch-making discoveries have enriched classical studies 
within the last century : the excavations of Schliemann and 
Evans, the finding of the Egyptian papyri, and, now, Ventris’s 
decipherment of the Linear-B tablets from Crete and Greece, 
as described in this book. If history, strictly defined, depends 
on intelligible written documents, Ventris has added some four 
centuries to the history of Greece and Europe. Much of the 
material still has to be explained and perhaps some of the 
interpretations may need correction. But—unless some subtle 
fallacy in method has deceived many experts—a new epoch 
has been opened in ancient history and literature. It is sad 
indeed that a fatal motoring accident ended Ventris’s life and 
work last year. 

In his foreword Professor Wace describes the chief theories 
since Schliemann’s time on the civilization of early Greece. 
Against Evans’s view that the Late Bronze culture of the 
Greek mainland was the result of Minoan conquest and coloni- 
zation, he maintains (as Sir William Ridgeway, a graduate 
of the Dublin classical school, maintained against Evans some 
fifty years ago) that the Mainland culture, though influenced 
by Crete, was largely independent of it. In fact, the evidence 
seems to point to Mainland domination of Knossos in the 
Late Helladic II period. The ‘destruction of Knossos c. 1400 
B.c. may, he thinks, have been due to a revolt of the native 
Cretans against Mainland overlords, anc not, as others have 
suggested, to an earthquake or an invasion. Wace emphasizes 
the continuity of Greek civilization from Mycenaean to classical 
times : the geometric style evolves gradually from the style 
of the late bronze age ; the so-called ‘ dark age’ is a figment 
created to excuse the absence of archaeological knowledge of 
that period ; the Dorian invasion (which the Greeks simply 
called ‘the return of the Herakleidai’) brought about only a 
political, not a cultural, change in Greece. As an archaeologist 
Wace welcomes Ventris’s decipherment of the Linear-B script, 
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particularly because it inaugurates a new phase in our study of 
the beginnings of classical Hellas. We must now, he affirms, 
regard prehistoric and historic Greece as one indivisible whole, 
in culture, in history, and in language. 

In the first chapter Ventris and Chadwick begin with a 
brief survey of ancient and modern views on the origin of 
writing in Greece. Herodotus believed that Cadmus the 
Phoenician introduced an alphabet into Ionian Greece, Cadmus 
being the great-great-grandfather of Oedipus. Homer never 
specifically refers to writing : ‘the ‘ baneful signs’, scratched 
on a board by Proitos of Argos and given by Bellerophon to 
the king of Lycia, may indicate pictures or tokens, and not 
a linguistic message. Homer does, however, recognize differences 
of language in heroic Greece : the Carians are barbarophonoi 
(Jl. 2, 867) ; and he makes Odysseus say that in Crete there 
was a racial and linguistic variety of Achaeans, True-Cretans, 
Cydonians, Dorians, and Pelasgians (Od. 19, 172-7). The 
Pelasgians, according to Herodotus, did not speak Greek. 
Sophocles and Thucydides connected them with the Etruscans 
(hence partly, no doubt, recent efforts to interpret Linear-B 
as Etruscan). Christian influences promoted a belief that the 
prevailing element in pre-historic Greece was Asiatic, even 
Semitic, in origin. But after Sir William Jones’s demonstration 
in 1796 of the likelihood of a common source for Greek, Latin, 
and Sanscrit, as distinct from the Semitic languages, comparative 
philology followed a freer course. Schliemann, misinterpreting 
his epoch-making discoveries at Mycenae (begun in 1876), 
affirmed that the Mycenaeans were Phoenicians. Sir Arthur 
Evans, dazzled by his spectacular finds at Knossos, and 
obsessed by the cult of the ‘Minoans’, regarded Mycenaean 
civilization as ‘a Minoan plantation’ (and dealt sternly with 
anyone who ventured to think otherwise). Ventris has now shown 
that at least the language the Mycenaeans used in their palace 
records was Greek. 

Linear-B tablets were first discovered by Evans in 1900. 
He was curiously parsimonious in publishing them. Enough, 
however, was known to encourage wide-ranging speculation 
among clasgical scholars. In 1939 the American scholar Blegen 
discovered over six hundred similar tablets near Pylos in 
Messenia. Two American scholars, Alice Kober and Emmett 
L. Bennett, Jr., produced some useful preliminary work on these. 
Meanwhile Ventris, who as a schoolboy had become interested 
in Linear-B at a lecture given by Evans in 1936, published 
in 1940 a juvenile article exploring the possibilities of an 
Etruscan relationship. After the war he resumed work on the 
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tablets, using the * grid’ system of analysis. In 1952 he came 
to the conclusion that they could be deciphered in ‘a Greek 
dialect ancestral to Arcado-Cyprian’. He was now working 
in collaboration with John Chadwick of Cambridge. Their 
epoch-making article, ‘ Evidence for Greek dialect in the 
Mycenaean archives’ appeared in 1953. Its interpretations 
were immediately challenged, but are now generally accepted. 

Chapter Two considers the relationship of Linear-B with 
the hieroglyphic and Linear-A symbols of Crete, and with the 
Cypriot linear and syllabic scripts. In the present state of the 
evidence the authors think that no clear development can be 
traced. Against Wace they believe that ‘the art of writing 
certainly ceased to exist’ in Greece between 1200 B.c. and the 
ninth century when the alphabetic system based on the 
Phoenician was introduced. (This ‘ certainly ’ is one of the few 
places where the authors seem to overstep the limits of their 
evidence). Mycenaean Greek as it emerges now from the tablets 
seems to show affinity with the Arcado-Cyprian dialect of later 
times, but it probably belongs in general to a period when 
the dialects differed less widely than in the historic period. 
Further, there is almost no dialect difference between the 
Pylos tablets and those from Knossos (the only region in Crete 
where Linear-B tablets have as yet been found). In fact, if 
the tablets as now known give a true picture of the actual 
linguistic conditions in the Peloponnese and Crete of their 
time—one must allow for the possibility of scribal conservatism 
—Greek was more homogeneous about 1200 B.c. than at any 
subsequent period until the rise of the Koine. 

Chapter Five analyses the tablets’ evidence on Mycenean 
literacy, bureaucracy, social organization, religion, arithmetic, 
agriculture, industry and trade, and proper names. The number 
of personal names which correspond to names found in the 
Homeric poems is remarkable—and for the present reviewer 
rather disquieting. (And would palace records include the 
names of working oxen? And was it not a very literary cowboy 
who called his ox Woinog“s— Winedark ’ ? It is small occasional 
touches like these, together with the sixty-five-per-cent 
frequency of proper names in general, the imprecision of the 
phonetic signs, and the recurrent Homericisms—as if palace 
documents from England in 1215 were constantly reminiscent 
of Shakespeare’s King John—that tend to raise a few lingering 
doubts even still.) 

Part Two supplies transcriptions, translations, and a 
commentary, on three hundred selected tablets. They are 
grouped under the following headings :—lists of personnel; 
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livestock and agricultural produce; land ownership and land 
use; proportional tribute and ritual offerings; textiles, vessels, 
and furniture; metals and military equipment. They all are 
in the form of straightforward records or memoranda (the 
authors do not think they were intended for long keeping), 
and are mainly drawn on clay tablets with a stylus. A few 
typical short records are : 


Kretheus holds a lease from Molog“ros the shepherd : 
240 1. wheat. 

At Pylos : twenty-two sons of the bath-attendants, eleven 
boys. 

Kharadros ; the men of Krokula are in possession : 
thirty of linen. 

Forty-two spears with bronze points. 

One and a half pairs of wheels of cypress wood with tyres. 


The inventories of vessels and furniture at Pylos are more 
elaborate and informative than most of the other tablets, 
giving details of ornamental motifs and materials. 

Much of the book is, of course, devoted to explanation and 
illustration of the Linear-B symbols themselves. It is beyond 
the scope of this review to try to summarize the authors’ lucid 
exposition. Indexes, concordances, and a bibliography complete 


this admirably designed and handsomely produced volume, 
which should provide a firm foundation stone for much fruitful 
work in the future. 


W. B. STANFORD. 


Language, a modern synthesis. By Joshua WHaATMOUGH. 


” 


Secker and Warburg. London. 1956. Pp. ix, 270. 


THOUGH printed and published in Great Britain this book in 
fact emanates from America, for Professor Whatmough, though 
English by birth, is professor of comparative philology in 
Harvard University, and his whole approach, while including 
the theories and results of traditional European scholarship, 
is permeated’ by that particular attitude to linguistic problems 
which Europeans tend to associate with American scholarship. 
It ‘is directed at the interest, and it is great, of intelligent 
people, and they are many, in one or more of the several 
aspects of language’. Interest and intelligence, however, must 
in the reader of this book be supplemented by some familiarity 
with the procedures (one might almost say technologies) not 
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only of American linguistics but of the various disciplines which 
impinge on it and on which it impinges—mathematics, statistics, 
information-theory, psychology, neurology, and the _ rest. 
Naturally this is true of any book on language, but in the 
American sphere the results and, of course, the terminology of 
allied disciplines seem to be more readily at call than elsewhere. 
Certainly Professor Whatmough himself moves with great 
confidence along the various technological paths which converge 
on the theory of language. Non-linguists will, no doubt, be 
inclined to confine their attentions to those parts of the book 
which their special avocations fit them to cope with. There 
is plenty of choice. 

Even apart from the difficulties mentioned this book is 
not easy to read. This is perhaps to some extent due to the 
fact that there is so much that the author wants to say. But 
in addition he seems frequently to fail in clarity of exposition, 
not so much in the individual sentence (though some of them 
are long enough) as in the connecting and contrasting of the 
various points made. The style is such that at times one almost 
gets the impression of aimless meandering. And it is only on 
re-reading with more concentration that the progress of the 
argument becomes clear ; though even then no really sharp 
impression of the points made remains in the memory. It must 
be admitted, however, that where the nature and functioning 
of language are concerned simple statements are difficult to 
achieve and might indeed be misleading. 

Professor Whatmough calls his book a synthesis, and it is, 
in fact, a summary of what is known or believed about language, 
with a good deal of emphasis on the contribution made by 
other disciplines. In only one department does the author 
claim originality. This is in his own theory of ‘ selective 
variation ’, which ‘ brings the knowledge obtained in these 
disciplines (viz., structural analysis and statistical investigation) 
into harmony with descriptive, historical and comparative 
linguistics, and at the same time provides a satisfactory account 
of the origin of linguistic types ; perhaps even of the origin of 
language itsel®’. A living language is ‘ metastable’, in a state 
of ‘dynamic equilibrium ’, which is a clearer definition than 
Meillet’s ‘ la langue est un systeme ou tout se tient ’. Historical 
change (variation) is offset by a striving towards regularity 
(selection leading to a new pattern). This in itself does not 
strike one as new, however completely it may be confirmed 
by structural analysis and the probability-counts of statisticians. 
It shows the possibility of diversity of languages but hardly 
explains it. And as Professor Whatmough admits ‘ it still 
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requires an effort of imaginaticn ’ to explain the crucial change 
from mere animal noises to the beginnings of the purely 
conventional symbols of which language consists, as, for instance, 
a sound indicating danger which is understood even in the 
dark or when the danger is not present (pro-presentation). 
It is, of course, important to put the question clearly, and this 
has been done. 

The book begins with a general survey of possible points 
of view to language (the plural is important, for Professor 
Whatmough insists, rightly, that more than one definition of 
language is possible, and that one definition does not necessarily 
exclude any other), the communicational, the symbolistic, the 
systematic, the behavourist, and the mechanistic. The chapter 
on actual languages wisely adds to the genetic classification 
the typological (inflexional, isolating, agglutinating, poly- 
synthetic) and the cultural-geographical, the typological 
classification being fully dealt with in a further chapter. That 
on the relative merits of ‘ world-languages’ and artificial 
international languages is well reasoned (linguistic agreement 
depends on agreement in non-linguistic spheres). Meaning 
(‘ goal-directed activity ’) is one of the most difficult problems 
the linguist has to deal with, and one which is frequently 
shirked. The treatment here is somewhat difficult to follow, 
but it is a relief to be assured that opinion is still divided on 
the relationship of verbal and cerebral activity, in other words, 
whether or not thought is possible without language (elsewhere 
Professor Whatmough writes : ‘ Those who aver, erroneously, 
that language fashions our thought should face the question : 
what fashions language ?’). In a chapter on the uses of language 
attention is paid to special kinds of discourse such as the literary 
and the scientific. Those on structure and analysis are well 
written. It must be admitted, however, that they do not take 
much account of non-Indo-European languages ; that the author 
seems a little too optimistic about the perfecting of a universal 
grammatical system; and that it is not easy to follow the 
explanation of the sample spectogram (visible speech: a 
photograph of the form in which speech is assumed to present 
itself to the ear). The chapter on mathematical linguistics 
is perhaps the most difficult in the book for the general reader 
and even, one imagines, for many who profess and call them- 
selves linguists. It deals with the ranking of units in a speech- 
sequence from the statistical point of view, and the advances 
that have been made in the matter of machine-translation, 
information-coding, and the like. Professor Whatmough con- 
siders it not impossible that on the basis of mathematical 
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formulae to be established indicating probabilities of ‘ selective 
variation ’ linguists will eventually foretell future developments 
in languages +3 well as postulating historical links between 
groups of languages in remote antiquity. 

This is a rapid and, therefore, not altogether fair summary 
of the contents of the book, which contains much of interest 
not mentioned here. Most readers will notice occasional errors 
of detail. The rare semi-serious joke may irritate some (‘ nearly 
everybody talks, many can read and write, and some listen ’). 
* Modern instances ’, of which there are many, for example, the 
comparison of the technical language used by the crew of a 
jet plane and the ‘ we fly to the heavens’ of the Aranta eagle- 
totem song, give a feeling of artificiality, as always in serious 
discourse. Yet the book, if not in its entirety at least in con- 
siderable portions of it, can be recommended to the general 
reader and even to the professional linguist. The nature of 
Janguage is described in a reasonable and dispassionate way, 
and only very occasionally does the author indulge in flights 
of fancy. Of these the most remarkable comes at the very end. 
Throughout the book language is described as a function of 
man and society, something which follows, not precedes, changes 
for better or worse in the external world and in the mind of 
man (‘the assumption that language fashions other human 
activity either begs the question (for what then fashions 
linguistic activity?) or implies belief in magic’). But in his 
final pages Professor Whatmough holds that ‘ language, in our 
time at Jeast, is working badly everywhere except in scientific 
discourse ’, and that something will have to be done about it. 
When redesigned, however, ‘ it is language that will chart the 
path of escape from human bondage’. One wonders is this a 
deeply-held conviction or has the temptation to perorate been 


too strong? 
E. G. QUIN. 


The Melos Amoris of Richard Rolle of Hampole. Edited by 
E. J. F. Arnountp. Blackwell. Oxford. 1957. 


Aw edition of the Melos Amoris, a rather thankless literary 
undertaking, has long been a desideratum. For the last sixty 
years there has been a mild but persistent interest in Richard 
Rolle, the 14th century Yorkshireman and mystic, and students 
of mysticism, not to mention Middle English specialists con- 
cerned with his vernacular writings, have been commenting 
quite freely on his life and work. It sheds a rather dubious 
light on their critical judgment that they have done so in almost 
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complete ignorance of his most comprehensive work, his apologia 
pro vita sua, as the Melos has been described, though in case 
this suggests any comparison with Newman, I must add that 
iv reminded me rather of John Bunyan’s Grace Abounding. 

Dr. Arnould has now put an end to this unhappy state of 
affairs. After collating the ten or more MSS. in which the 
Melos is found, he has finally produced a complete edition of 
the treatise in which he has based his text on the MS. in the 
Ussher Collection in the T.C.D. Library. The divergencies, 
however, of the other MSS. are so clearly and faithfully noted 
that Dr. Arnould’s preference for the Dublin copy will not 
lessen the value of his book for those who set a different value 
on the manuscript evidence. Even if the Melos had been a 
normal work, the establishment of its hitherto unpublished 
text would have cost Dr. Arnould considerable labour ; but 
it is very far from normal, and the intrinsic difficulties of Rolle’s 
thought and style must have added immeasurably to his task. 
He has triumphantly surmounted all this, and in the regrettably 
limited circles where Rolle is studied, his book will have a 
devastating impact. For he shows in his sane and lucid intro- 
duction and in two learned appendices that every aspect of 
Rolle’s life and opinions will have to be freshly evaluated in 
the light of what the Melos has to say. 

At first sight it does not seem much of a source-book for 
his life, for although Rolle is an extremely personal writer, he 
is so vague and allusive that hardly any hard facts emerge. 
Still much can be achieved by patient scholarship, and Dr. 
Arnould gives one example of how the Melos ought to be used, 
by ruthlessly demolishing the common belief that Rolle was 
in conflict with his Diocesan over his strongly expressed 
preference for the solitary life. He has wrested from the Melos 
good reason to think that Rolle’s quarrel was not with a living 
bishop, but with a dead saint, though I feel that his disapproval 
of St. Anselm is hardly in favour of his orthodoxy, which Dr. 
Arnould confidently upholds in another connection. 

Mystically, Rolle reveals himself as well in the mediaeval 
tradition. His vehement urge to withdraw from the world 
betokens sympathy with the Spiritual Franciscans whose teaching 
was deeply dividing the Church of his day, and his very real 
devotion to the Person of Christ links him with his greater and 
more truly mystical successor and compatriot, Dame Julian 
of Norwich. I imagine that his greatest claim to originality 
is a negative one ; unlike Dame Julian and indeed most mystics, 
he has no visual imagination, his only word pictures being 
formal ones, expressed in the language of the Bible of which 
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he had a very wide knowledge. Instead, he describes his 
spiritual sensations in terms of the other senses, calor, dulcor, 
canor ; these are the phenomena which mark his spiritual 
ascent (in this order, says Dr. Arnould, though others put 
Dulcor at the summit. KRolle’s own vagueness is responsible 
for the discrepancy). Dulcor strikes me as the most unexpected 
of the three, but may be paralleled by George Herbert’s: 


‘I felt a sugar’d strange delight, 
Passing all cordials made by any art, 
Bedew, embalm and overrun my heart, 

And take it in.’ 


If this is not a mere conceit, it suggests a spiritual experience 
like that of Rolle. 

Rolle’s Latin prose style which Dr. Arnould discusses 
sympathetically reaches its apogee in the Melos. Well able to 
write good mediaeval Latin, though his cadenced sentence- 
structure is rather monotonous on account of his prediliction 
for the Cursus Planus, if he had let well alone, he would not 
have merited the almost hysterical strictures that have been 
poured upon him. What makes his writing simply maddening 
is his relentless use of alliteration. It must have been as 
distracting for himself, as it is for his reader, unless, as has been 
suggested | on the strength of a miracle recorded of him in the 
Legenda, he was capable of automatic writing. A more likely 
explanation is that he is trying desperately to elevate his style 
to the transcendental level of his ecstatic sensations. His one 
piece of practical advice for the would-be mystic may serve 
as an example : 


Siquidem si oracionem contra hostes offerens Omnipotenti, 
meditacionemque mellifluam in memoria _ retinens et 
ruminans, non pro modico mobilis quemadmodum stulti 
qui non stabiliuntur, sed sollicitus infatigabiliter sederit, 
procul dubio divinam dulcedinem amplius habebit. 


This book is beautifully produced, and almost faultlessly 
printed ; I did come upon a couple of minor misprints, a wrong 
reference on p. xxxv, and on p. xix Miss M. Deanesly, the editor 
of the Incendium Amoris, companion piece of the Melos, is 
mentioned as Miss D. Deanesly. Perhaps Rollé’s alliteration is 
catching. Apart from this my only serious criticism must be 
levelled at the Index. Purporting to be a glossary of the harder 
Latin words and also a guide to the contents, it failed me on 
both counts ; this may have been just bad luck. 


JOHN WATSON. 
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The Works of George Berkeley. Vol. VIII. Edited by A. A. 
Luce. London. Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1956. Pp. 
viii + 312. 30s. 


In this volume Dr. Luce has collected all the extant letters of 
Berkeley, apart from some items which have been published 
at suitable places in earlier volumes of the present edition. 
The last editor of the bishop’s works, A. C. Fraser (1871), had 
published 133 letters. B. Rand, in his Berkeley and Percival 
(1914) had included another 89. The total stood therefore. at 
about 220. The present volume contains 270 letters. For the 
additional fifty or so we are very largely indebted to the 
researches of Dr. Luce. 

The editor’s introduction tells the reader what he needs 
to know in general about the biographical, political and social 
background of the correspondence, it gives the history of the 
letters and provides a just appreciation of their literary merit. 
For detailed annotation we must wait for Vol. IX : the size 
of the correspondence, Dr. Luce explains in his preface, made 
it impracticable to give text and notes under one cover. Certainly 
there are many queries prompted by these letters, and their 
readers will look forward to the editor’s comments. One does 
not need, however, any commentary to reach the conclusion 
that the writer of this correspondence, which spans over forty 
years of his life, was a very able and likeable man—devoted 
to his family, deeply concerned for the interests of his friends, 
his university and his country, cheerful, courageous, with a 
keen eye for principle in statecraft, business and education, a 
credit to his profession whether in the ministry of the Church 
at home or overseas. The words he wrote of his friend Thomas 
Prior can be fitly used of their writer, Viri, siquis unquam alius, 
de patria optime meriti. 


E. J. FURLONG. 


Sensism : The Philosophy of the West. CHARLES SMITH. New 
York.” The Truth Seeker Company, 1956. Two vols. Pp. 
vi + 1612. 10 dollars. 


THE author, his publisher tells us, studied philosophy at 
American universities, and practised as a lawyer, before the 
first world war. He has been writing this extensive work for 
twenty-seven years. Sensism is ‘the doctrine that everything 
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in the soul and the mind came in some form through the senses ’. 
From this principle Mr. Smith deduces that we have no evidence 
for a mind or soul, or for mental activities, as understood by, 
say, Plato, St. Augustine, Descartes or Berkeley. There are 
no immaterial substances or operations. Everything is material. 
The only cause of change is ‘ physical pressure’, and the only 
laws in the long run are those of physics. These laws are deter- 
ministic. Despite what some modern physicists may say, there 
is no indeterminism in nature. 

This deterministic materialism is applied to the whole 
domain of human knowledge. Physics, psychology, logic, 
semantics, mathematics, ethics, morality, politics, economics, 
religion and metaphysics are all considered at length. The 
discussion displays vigour and independence of mind, but it 
is marred by much repetition and a bewildering array of technical 
terms, most of them unpleasant neologisms. There is a good 
deal more assertion than argument. The author is against 
*‘ Judaeo-Christianity ’, Marxist Communism, scepticism, psycho- 
analysis, existentialism, the brown races and a good many 
other things. What he likes is equally catholic, though not quite 
so extensive: atomism, liberty, eugenics, the Nordic races, 
strict immigration laws and Aristotelian logic. 

Mr. Smith’s attitude to Judaeo-Christianity and _ to 
Communism is based largely on their (alleged) recommendation 
of ‘equalism ’. He prefers * qualism ’, the view that some men 
are worth much more than others. What we should aim at 
is the perfecting of the human race. If Christianity has its 
way the white man will soon be swamped by negroes and 
Asiatics. Mr. Smith fails to reckon here with the New Testament 
parable of the talents, a clear recognition that some men are 
more gifted than others. Nor does it follow that because a 
Christian places a high value on every human being he 
necessarily believes that the more human beings there are the 
better. Moreover, it is not clear how the author would measure 
human progress towards perfection. He praises strength, health 
and beauty. But there are many dark-skinned Olympic 
champions who are not obviously lacking in these qualities. 

Against the credibility of Christianity Mr. Smith uses the 
problem of evil which he regards as insoluble, and he repeats, 
as if there were no answer to them, such theories as that St. 
Paul invented the Jesus of the Gospels. 

How can a determinist consistently advocate liberty? The 
author meets this objection by a counter-objection. The 
alternative to determinism he argues, is an extreme indeter- 
minism—the view that our actions occur out of the blue, so 
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that we cannot be held responsible for them. But this is a 
fallacious alternation. There is a sensible via media between 
Mr. Smith’s two extremes, and he has still to answer the above 
objection. 

Though the author has obviously read widely, including 
some recent philosophy, he appears to have missed Professor 
Ryle’s philosophic best-seller, The concept of mind, a book 
with which some of his views have a remarkable amount in 
common. The warm controversies which Professor Ryle’s ideas 
have provoked show that the issues of immaterial substance, 
mental acts, etc., are much more open questions than Mr. 
Smith’s dogmatic assertions would suggest. 


E. J. Furtona. 





The Dramatic Universe. Vol. I. The Foundations of Natural 
Philosophy. By J. G. Bennetr. London : Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1956. xli + 534 pp. Price £2 2s. 


Tuts is the first volume of a great synthesis, an attempt to 
bring all knowledge into a coherent system, without which 
‘we shall have either to abandon the hope of finding man’s 
place in the universe or else to accept with pious resignation, 
dogmas that disregard the lessons of natural science, and 
acquiesce in the continuing divorce of fact and value that has 
been the chief cause of our present bewilderment ’. The second 
volume will set out to accomplish for Ethics and Theology what 
the first volume seeks to do for Natural Philosophy; namely, 
to bring all human experience in the domain of Values into a 
comprehensive and consistent picture of man and his place 
in the Universe. 

This would be an easy review to write if I could keep on 
cribbing sentences from the Preface and the jacket, but duty 
demands that I explain, interpret, judge, commend or deprecate, 
a task somewhat equivalent to writing, for the benefit of the 
heathen, a six-hundred-word review of the Old Testament, 
with the implicit or explicit advice to buy the book, to borrow 
it, or not to bother about it at all. The analogy is not without 
point, for A. N. Whitehead once remarked that the total absence 
of humour from the Bible is one of the most singular things in 
all literature, and there is no trace of humour in this book either, 
no hint of a forked radish shaking with laughter at the pomposity 
of his grandiose attempt. 
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If religiosity may be equated to earnestness, this is a very 
religious book. It took fifteen years to write, and was revised 
and completely rewritten at least a dozen times. It is full of 
scientific learning, mathe iuatical, physical and biological, and 
this gives a reviewer something to put his finger on. Is this 
pseudo-science? No, I thin’: not. The author is a mathematician, 
among other things, and knows his way about. I noticed few 
slips within my sphere of xnowledge—on p. 347 he says that 
an adiabatic change is a change at constant temperature (read 
constant entropy), and the famous Sommerfeld is_ spelled 
Summerfeldt on p. 492 and in the Index. 

But the science is put in a queer setting, which is best 
explained by a sample. Here is the beginning of a section headed 
Heat (p. 346): 

‘Before proceeding to consider the higher modes of 
hyponomic wholeness that we encounter in our common 
experience, we shouid make a digression to take note of certain 
important forms of interaction, upon which the actualization 
of the hyponomic world is based. For an eternity-blind observer, 
the energy of motion manifests differently according to scale. 
In the molecular dimensions it takes the form of heat and 
we can study in the phenomena of heat and heat-transfer the 
three inner dimensions of time, eternity and hyparxis without 
reference to the individual units of hylé. ...’ 

Confronted with that, taken out of its context, many 
physicists would simply say : ‘The man is mad!’ But that 
would be a reaction based on prejudice against the use of 
unfamiliar words. I do not rightly know what the quotation 
means. But I assume that the author does, and I propose that 
we wrestle with it for a moment, aided by the Glossary at the 
end of the volume. Hyponomic = existence below life, thing- 
hood. WHOLENESS = the property whereby an entity can be 
recognized as itself, also the measure of gradation of responsive- 
ness to the entities. Well, let’s skip the first sentence—it’s only 
introductory anyway. ETERNITY-BLINDNEsSs = the property 
of human sense perceptions which permits them to experience 
only actualizations and not potentialities. Is your head 
beginning to buzz? Mine is. Let’s skip the second sentence 
(this reminds me of a great scene in ‘A Night at the Opera’, 
in which one of Marx Brothers tears up a contract bit by bit). 
In the third sentence, the hard words are Hyparxis ( = the 
condition of ableness-to-be) and HyL& ( = the ground stuff of 
all possible experience), but the allotted span of this review is 
running out ; let us skip the third sentence. 

One thing is clear. The author has felt that very human 
need to tell himself certain things in public. But who receives 
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this public utterance, outside his circle in the Institute for the 
Comparative Study of History, Philosophy and the Sciences, 
of which he is Director? Is his message intelligible? Has he 
written those words which bring the peace of order into intellects 
as confused as mine is and as yours may be? Will he, a disciple 
of Gurdjieff and Ouspensky, succeed in leading us along the 
mystical path to fuller understanding? On the whole the 
answers are, I think, negative, and yet, are not scientists 
deplorably uncouth creatures? Perhaps they would be more 
interesting and better scientists if they juggled a bit with 
hyparxis and hylé. For my part, I have a prejudice against 
prophets, and my conservative self tells me that this book is 
a lot of nonsense, but the still small voice of conscience whispers 
that very likely I shall find myself reproducing, as my own, 
ideas I have sensed, dimly understood, in this remarkable 
book—for it is a remarkable book, and the publishers are 
remarkable in publishing it. 
J. L. SYNGE. 


Aristotle’s Metaphysics. Edited and translated by JoHN 
Warrincton. Introduction by Sir David Ross. J. M. 
Dent and Sons, Ltd., London. 1956. Everyman’s Library, 
No. 1000. Pp. xxvii + 388. 


SINCE its inception in 1906 Everyman’s Library has propagated 
a knowledge of great literature at the rate of nearly a million 
copies a year, and now appropriately crowns its success with a 
tribute to the ‘ master of those who know’. As volume No. 
1,000 in the series the editorial board has chosen to publish a 
new edition of the Metaphysics—a remarkable tribute to the 
abiding influence of Aristotle’s thought. 

The translation is new, and the editing bold and successful. 
Accepting the results of modern critical research, Mr, J. 
Warrington has not hesitated to rearrange the traditional 
order of the fourteen heterogeneous treatises which comprise 
the Metaphysics. Book A is placed first under the title: A 
Philosophical Lexicon. The next main section, entitled Pre- 
liminary Studies, consists of Books A,B,I, E. The parallel 
passages from Book K (an earlier and much shorter version of 
BIE) are printed in the appropriate places. Then come 
Books Z, H, @, the hard core of the work, on Substance, 
Potency and Actuality. The next two sections are Criticisms 
of the Ideal Theory (Books M and N), and Unity and Kindred 
Notions (Book I). Finally comes Aristotle’s sublime account 
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of the Prime Mover (Book A). Book A is relegated to an 
Appendix together with two other ‘ bits and pieces’. This 
drastic treatment is justified by the considerable measure ot 
logical form thereby imposed on the disordered matter of the 
corpus. 

The modern reader is further helped by aids and devices 
unknown to Averroes or Aquinas. His tortuous road is sign- 
posted by chapter titles and numbered sections and sub-sections; 
‘ minor parentheses ’ are relegated to foot-notes ; brief summaries 
are set before the main sections. There remain plenty of rough 
and crooked places to baffle and perplex, but in general it 
may be said that the resources of modern scholarship and 
printing have combined to make the Metaphysics more 
accessible and comprehensible to the general reader than ever 
before. 

Sir David Ross contributes an Introduction on the plan and 
structure of the work, together with some remarks on the date 
which tend to establish (against Jaeger) that some parts at 
least derive from the Lyceum period. 

In his own Introduction Mr. Warrington pays homage to 
Ross’s monumental edition, and he is obviously indebted for 
many turns of phrase to the introductory paraphrases in that 
work. His own translation, however, differs appreciably from 
Ross’s version in the Oxford Aristotle (vol. 8, 1908). Often he 
is more terse : for example, Aristotle’s statement of his main 
theme (Z, 1, 1028b) is given adequately in 47 words where 
Ross expends 78. His version, therefore, tends to be easier 
to read and follow, an effect enhanced by the dropping of 
awkward parentheses to foot-notes, and the occasional rearrange- 
ment of the order of sentences or clauses. It does not run so 
scrupulously close to the original as that of Ross, and sometimes 
brevity results in obscurity, but in general its presentation of 
Aristotle’s thought is clear and reliable. By a curious slip 
‘ Xenophon ’ is given for ‘ Xenophanes’ (p. 61). 


J. V. Luce. 


Classical Hebrew Composition. By J. WEINGREEN. Oxford : 
The Clarendon Press. 1957. 21s. 


Part of the traditional discipline in learning an ancient language 
is the ability to compose in prose and verse. The argument is 
that a student can only appreciate the delicate structure of a 
sentence in Latin, Greek or Hebrew, when he has learned to 
build one, More recently other views and methods of approach 
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to the ancient languages have been put forward. A case may 
no doubt be made in favour of reading the great works of 
antiquity simply to know what their authors have said, without 
reference to the language which they used. But if one is to know 
the language they used, be it Latin, Greek or Hebrew, few 
will be found to deny that one must learn to write that language, 
in a measure at least, on the pattern and in the likeness of 
its greatest writers. 

Dr. Weingreen has written the book which is the subject 
of this review to help the student in such a quest. His aim is 
to guide the student in his choice and arrangement of words, 
and to show him how to handle them with the sensitive touch 
of a biblical writer. Dr. Weingreen’s book is a vindication 
of the traditional method of learning an ancient language. It 
is as one builds a sentence in classical Hebrew prose that one 
learns fully to appreciate its balance, precision and directness. 
This applies even more to Hebrew poetry where proportion 
and poise count for so much, and where the right choice and 
use of words are so important. 

The book before us consists of fifty texts in prose and five 
in verse written in the style of the English Authorised Version. 
The passages are graded so that the student proceeds from the 
simpler to the more advanced. The ample notes and the dis- 
cussion of difficult points in translation add greatly to the value 
oi the book. The suggestions as to the several ways of translating 
an involved phrase give an insight into the manner in which the 
ancient Hebrews thought. The notes will do much to sustain 
the student’s interest in the work. The English-Hebrew 
vocabulary is particularly worthy of praise. It is a rich treasure- 
house of knowledge. Words are illustrated in their several 
senses, and many of the Hebrew forms are given. This 
vocabulary will lead on naturally, where further guidance is 
sought, to the great standard lexicon of Brown, Driver and 
Briggs. It might have been a further help to the student if the 
gender of the nouns in the vocabulary had been given. 

Dr. Weingreen has made an important contribution to the 
study of classical Hebrew, and his book will be warmly welcomed. 
It is not-too much to say that it will become a standard text- 
book wherever advanced studies in biblical Hebrew are cherished. 
It is a curious fact that no book of the kind previously existed. 
The standard grammars bring the student approximately to the 
end of the second year of his study of Hebrew. The student 
reading for Moderatorship in Oriental Languages had no 
composition book to cover the second half of his course. This 
lack has now been supplied. The book will also be welcomed 
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by the student reading for the Dublin B.D. Degree, in which 
Hebrew composition has always occupied an important place. 

The book is beautifully produced and to use it is a joy. To 
turn its pages in an idle moment pausing here and there; to 
read a phrase or sentence and to consider how it would read 
in Hebrew ; to consult the notes and to look up some word in 
the vocabulary ; to do these things will bring back to many of 
Dr. Weingreen’s students happy memories. For one such, at 
least, it recalls a small group sitting around a table in No. 26 
College discussing the structure of a Hebrew sentence and 
considering the several ways in which a period in English 
should be clothed in biblical Hebrew. When each of us had 
made his attempt, Dr. Weingreen would gather up the best of 
what we had said, adjust it somewhat, and then with his familiar 
and modest ‘I suggest ...’ would delight us all by rendering 
the sentence, with which we had been wrestling, in impeccable 
classical Hebrew. 


T. N. D. C. Satmon. 






Concise Greek Course. By W. J. BuLtick and J. A. HARRISON. 
London : G. Bell and Sons. 1957. xii +- 161 pp. 10s. 


THis is a remarkably compact introduction to classical Greek 
by two classics masters of the Methodist College, Belfast—one 
of them, Mr. Harrison, being a graduate of Dublin University. 
The authors intend the course to be within the powers of pupils 
of 13-14 years of age, who should be able to master all the 
book in a little over three terms of three and a half hours’ 
class-work weekly. It comprises the basic declensions and 
conjugations, the main rules of elementary syntax, exercises, 
vocabularies, and well-chosen excerpts from Xenophon’s 
Anabasis. There is also a readable and sensible introduction 
by Mr. Bullick, in which he wisely—for this scientific age— 
gives prominent attention to the achievements of Greek 
scientists : and his quotations in praise of Greek thought and 
literature are admirably chosen. 

The book is attractively produced, well arranged, and trimly 
printed. The Greek is accurately presented, and the exercises 
are intelligently composed. I have noticed only one minor 
blemish—the use of some forms which the students are unlikely 
ever to meet in Greek literature, e.g., a plural of éws ‘dawn’ 
and several bizarre pluperfects. Also the Greek word-order 
seems rather unusual at times. But these are trifles in a highly 
recommendable book. 

W. B.S. 
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